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Bain to the Sarmer, the Planter, wi the Gather 
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WEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


miiovtiinah a 
Tue Annual meeting of this Society was 
held‘at Albany on the 14th and 15th inst. 
The morning was occupied at the rooms of 
the Society, in social conversation among 
the members from different sections of the 
State, and in examining the various articles 
on-exhibition. Soon after 12 M. nearly 200 
members of the Society convened in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, and 
listened to the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Treasurer. The latter showed 
the receipts of the past year to have been 
$22,296 13; expenditures, $19,723 77. 
Immediately after the reading of these re- 
ports a resolution, offered by Mr. Clark, to 
adopt an amendment to the Constitution, pro- 


_ posed one year ago, called up the question 


of a permanent location, in one or more 
places, of the Annual Show of the Society. 
It was quite evident that this was the lead- 
ing question, which had called together an 
unusually large representation from the cen- 
tral, western and southern tier of counties. 
From the first indications we surmised that 
the special interests of the central counties 
would carry the day, and that the Show- 
grounds would be either located in Syracuse 
alone, or, at most, in two localities, probably 
Rochester and Albany. A lengthy discus- 
sion of both sides of the question, however, 
seemed to change the opinion of many who 
had come up to the meeting determined to 
vote for such a measure. 

In favor of a permanent location it was 
claimed that several thousands of dollars 
would be saved in the annual erection of 
new buildings, inclosures, &c.; a great 
amount of labor would be saved to the offi- 
cers and executive committee; better pro- 
vision would be made for the protection of 
animals and articles on exhibition, &c. In 
opposition it was urged that, to fix upon a 
permanent place for the fairs would give 
them a local and not a State character, since 
the chief display of exhibited articles always 
comes from the immediate vicinity of the 
Show ; that the saving of a few thousand 
dollars annually was of no consequence, in 
comparison with the benefits to be derived | n 
from such exhibitions, and that each section 








of the State should share equally in such 
benefits ; that competition would cease, and 
even those receiving the benefits of the per- 
manent location would less regard them, if 
they were to be enjoyed for a series of years. 

It was also claimed that the question should 
be left an open one, to be decided from time 
to time, by those who were to be the future 
active members, and that we should not now 
tie them down by a constitutional enactment 
which it would be difficult to annul after- 
wards. 

These and other considerations prevailed, 
and on calling the ayes and noes, the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution, in- 
stead of receiving the required support of 
two-thirds of the members present, was neg- 
atived by the decisive vote of 107 against, to 
63 in favor of it. We think the question set- 
tled fora few years, at least, though due 
notice was given that the proposition would 
be renewed at the next annual meeting. 

This question settled, the usual committee 
of 24—three from each judicial district—was 
selected to propose a location for the Show 
the present year, and to nominate the offi- 
cers. The report of the committee, nomina- 
ting the following officers, was unanimously 
adopted. 

President—Judge Samuet Curever, of Sar- 
atoga. 

Vice Presidents—John C. Jackson, Isaac 
E. Haviland, George Vail, John McDonald, 
John A. Sherman, S. P. Chapman, D.C. Van 
Slyck, W. W. Weed. 

Executive Committee—Additional Mem- 
bers—T. S. Faxton, S. G. Faile, Chas. Mor- 
rill, Anthony Van Bergen, W. C. Watson. 

Cor. Secretary—B. P. Johnson. 

Rec. Secretary—Luther Tucker. 

Treasurer—B. B. Kirkland. 

LOCATION OF THE NEXT SHOW. 


The committee reported 13 votes in favor 


of Utica, 10 for Elmira, and one for Water- 


town. A motion was made to disagree with 
the committee, and give the location to El- 
mira. 
was decided by ayes and noes—107 voting 
in the affirmative and 80 in the negative. 
So that the next Annual Show will go to El- 
mira, if the citizens of that place, and the 
Railroad Companies centering there, make 
suitable arrangements in regard to funds, 
accommodations, reduced fares, &c. 

On the whole, we think this decision a 
wise one, and the success of the Show, and 
the question of future permanent location 

now rests chiefly upon the citizens of Elmi- 
ra and the southern tier of counties. They 


After some discussion the question $3. 








have the ability to do all that is necessary, 





and it only remains for them to take hold of 
the matter at once and with spirit... ...... 


In regard to the winter exhibition of fat 
cattle, dressed meats, seeds, fruits, &¢., at 
Albany, we think, taken as a whole, it has 


been exceeded in some former years.. The’ 
severe snow storms so prevalent throughout ; 
the State, contributed to this result... We. 


give the list of premiums, which is.a fair in- 


dication of the articles exhibited” and their 


merits. tia 
ON FARMS. 


1. Wm. P. Otley, Phelps, Ontario Co.— ° 


Plate, $50.. 2. George W. Coffin, Amerie, 
Dutches Co.—Plate, $30. ~~ 


FIELD CROPS. 
Wheat, Rye, and Oats.—For the best. iit 


of Winter Wheat, 4~766-1,000 acres, to Jar-- 


vis M. Skinner, Barre, Orleans Co.,; 40 bush. 
16 Ib. per acre, first premium, $15. 
For the best crop of Rye, to Hiram Con- 


verse, Jefferson Co., 223-100 acres, 94 bush., — 


first premium, $15. 

For the best crop of Oats, to E. M. Brad- 
ley, Ontario Co., for Poland Oats, 2 40-100 
acres, 35¢ bush. per acre, by weight 32.lbs. 


per bush., first premium, $15. Second best» 


crop to E. M. Bradley, Ontario Co., for com- 


mon Oats, 3 41-100 acres, 82¢ 
acre, second premium, $10. . gol 
GRAIN AND SEEDS. 


Best 5 bushels of s of ‘Serine. Wee ae John H. 





Zimmerman, P 
Second do., David Coonradt conrad, Brasawtik 
Rensselaer Co. -» $3. fg 
Best 6 bushels Rye, David t an 





Second do., A. E. Van Allen, 
3. 


Third do., Jacob W: Bethlehem, 
Best 5 bushels CBee he sine 
55 lbs. to the bushel, O. Howland, 


Second do., weight 43 lbs., Wm. Davidson, 


Hartwich, Otsego Co., $3. 
Best 5 bushels Oats, 44+ Ibs., David Coon- 
radt, $5. 


Second do., 34+ lbs., Henry Schoonmaker, . 


A oes és. b Wally, Albany County, 

ird do., Jaco A 

a = bu see 60 Ibs, Vol- 
orn.—Best 5 bus W, | -— 

ney, Chatham, Columbia Co., t 


Third do., James P. Noxon, 
Washington Co., $3. on 
Best 5 bushels white Corn, 68 Ibs; avid: 
Coonradt, Brunswick, $5. lies 3 
Best 5 bushels Peas, payin Wee 0. How 
land, $5. Pie 
Best 5 bushels large White Beans, 
Marrowfats, $5. 





Bao S Oe 


land, $2. mS 
Best 5 bushels small Clover Seed, 4 
O. Howland, $3. Eat 
Best 6 busheis, Tim shy po i, 0. 
Howland, $3. 


Third best small white Pea Beans, 0. Ho 


Second do., 60 lbs., 0, Howland, Aubi urn, F 






























































‘ ti 


tionary 

hawk, for best quality of Seed. Volume 
Transactions. pal tbe s 

Henry Schoonmaker, Bethlehem, best 5 

bushels Buckwheat. 2 Volume Transac- 


tions. 
William Davidson, Otsego County, for good 
ity of Buckwheat. Volume Transac- 


tions. ‘ 


' PAT CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

Best Ox, 4 
bridge, Mass., $25. 

Second best do., Thomas Kimber, Onon- 

daga Co., $20. 


Third best 
Co,, $15. 


Best 3 year-old Steer, white Durham, Thos. |. 
Kimber, Onondaga Co., $25. 
Second best do., Nathaniel Lynch, Au- 


burn, $20. 


$15. 


¥ 


Baker, $8. 


Cross-Breed Sheep, A, C. Wright, Rens- 
selaerwyck, $10. 


.—Best Long-wool Sheep, first pre- 
mium-to E. Gazely; $5. 
Middle-Wool, first premium. to Snowdon 
& Charles, Albany, $5 ; 2d. do. to do. do., $3. 
Cross-Breed.—First premium to Obadiah 
Howland, Auburn, $5); 2d do. to do. do., $3: 
Hogs, over 350 lbs.—First premium to 
George Swartz, Albany, $5,;-2d do. to J. H. 
Gardner, $3. . athe ; 
Hogs, less than 350 Ibs.—First premium to 
Snowdon & Charles, Albany, $5. 
Sides of Beef.—First premium to. Snow- 
don & Charles, $5 ; 2d do. to do. do., $3. 
Turkeys.—First premium to O. Howland, 


Auburn, $2; 


Rochester, $4. . . 
Geese.—Fitst premium to Wm. Dawson. 


2. 
Ducks,—First premium to.Wm. Dawson, 
Apples.—Best 20 varieties, E. S. Hey- 


w Rochester, Diploma and $3. 
Second best, W ee 


Cox; $2. 


‘Best. 10 v 
Greece, Monroe Co 


Second best,. W. 


and $1. - 


“Best dish of Apples, James H. Watts, 
Rochester, S.- ' ; 

E. S. Heywood, Rochester, for specimens 
of Currant Wine and Isabella Grapes, S..8. 
Medal and $1. , sent 

> PEAS, BEANS, POTATOES; ETC. = - 
ee eee on saudi Pe- 

: Crispell, Fey .° lster. >" ¢ 
First premium paige 


Balle: Williamstown, Mass., $3 
acre. Timothy Seed 
Vechten, $5. ee) 

te hta Seed, first 





Third best do., to.do., $15. 
Best Fat Cow, roan Durham, 4 year-old, 
Thos. Kimber, Onondaga Co., $10. 

Second best do., W. F. Baker, Henrietta, 


Best 8 year-old Heifer, Earl & Salisbury, 
Ellisburgh, $15. 
Second best do., to do., $10:sm: 
Best Splayed Heifer; 3 year-old, Durham, 
A. Fitch, $10. 
Best. Long-Wool Sheep; to’ E. Gagle 
Clinton, Dutchess Co., $10. 
Second best do., E. W. Cady, Dryden, $8. 
Third best do., Sandford Cook, New-Scot- 
land, Albany Co., $5, 
ling Long-Wool Sheep, William F. 


m Corn, B. Cheesbro, Guilderland, $5. 





4 oC a a 


.-—Douw Van Vechten, Mo- 


ears old, John Lee, Cam- 


do.,. Levi Johnson, Jefferson 


DRESSED MEATS, 


>. 


2d do. to E. S. Heywood, 


FRUITS.. 


. Davidson, Hartwick, Ot- 


arieties, Robert H.+ Brown, 
-; Diploma and $3. 
ives, Watertown, Barry 


S. Medal 


quality, D..A. 


. Douw. ‘Van 


‘premium, Douw Van 








A 





. «  » BUTTER AND-CHERS ’ ' 
Cheese.—First premium to t Ives, Jefier- 
son Co., silver cup, valued $15. 

Second: | egy ome to E. F. Carter, Le Roy, 
Jefferson Co., silver cup valued $10. 

J. & D. H. Cary, a discretionary premium 
recommended, volume Transactions. 


‘Butter.—First premium to Noah’ Hiteh- 


cock, Homer, Cortland Co., silver cup val- 
ued $15. : 
Second premium to Jonas Lasher, Quaker 
Springs, Saratoga Co., silver cup valued $10. 
Third premium to Joseph Daniels, Green- 
field, Saratoga Co., $5. 
Discretionary premium to Abram Wait, 
New-Lebanon, volume Transactions. 





NEW-JERSEY STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue adjourned meeting of this society was 
held at Trenton, on the 14th inst. We were 
unable to attend, as we were at the annual 
meeting of the N. Y. State Society held at 
Albany, onthe same day. The following 
condensed report of the New-Jersey meet- 
ing, we give from the True American—a 


‘most excellent paper by the way—published 


at Trenton. 


The President being absent, the chair was 
taken by Mr. Saxton, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents. 

The Executive Committee reported that 
the vacancies occuring by the resignation of 
Lewis Perrine as Vice President, and. F. P. 
Auten as Recording Secretary, been 
filled by the appointment of Thomas Laven- 
der of Mercer County as Vice President, and 
Joseph R. Cornell of Somerset County as 
Corresponding Secretary, which was ap- 
proved and confirmed by the Association. 

It was then on motion resolved, that the 
executive committee be requested to take the 
necessary steps to procure a charter of in- 
corporation for the association. 

A motion was offered declaring that a 
State fair should be held during the coming 
autumn, which was amended, leaving the 
same to the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee, upon which a spirited debate took 
place ; which resulted in the adoption of the 
amendment. 

A number of new members subscribed the 
constitution and paid the fee of membership. 

On motion it was resolved, that the mem- 
bers of the society, wherever they may be, 
shall constitute committees to receive the 
subscriptions of new members, and shall for- 
ward the names and admission fees received, 
to the corresponding secretary, who will send 
» all such members certificates of member- 
ship. 

The society then adjourned to meet at 74 
o’clock P. M. 

Pursuant to adjournment the Society again 
met; Professor Cook, Assistant State Geol- 
ogist and Hon. Richard 8. Field, delivered 
very interesting addresses which were lis- 
tened to with great attention by the mem- 
bers and other persons present. 

On motion of Mr. Torrey, the provision of 
the Constitution requiring six months adver- 
tisement of a schedule of premiums previous 
to the holding of a fair, was suspended in the 
event that the Executive Committee. should 
determine upon holding one next fall. 

On motion of Judge Robeson, the thanks 
of the meeting were tendered to Messrs. 
Cook and Field, for their very able and inter- 
esting addresses. 

The society then adjourned. 





A man came into a printing office te beg a 
paper. “ Because,” said he, we. would like 
to read newspapers very much, but our neigh- 
bors are all to stingy to take one. Jad 


ERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


|members of the societ: 



















. “ : PLiVvisul 
OF THE NEW JERSEY STATE AGRICULTURAS 
SOCIETY. 

The name of this society shall be “The 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society.” Its 
object shall be to improve the condition of 
agriculture, horticulture, the domestic and 
household arts. 

Sec. 1. The society shall consist of all 
such persons as shall signify to the execu- 
tive or the general committee their wish to 
become members, and shali pay on signing 
this constitution, one dollar, and annually 
thereafter one dollar, and also. of honorary 
and corresponding members. The Presi- 
dents of county agricultural societies in the 
State, shall be ex-officio members of. this 
society. 

The payment of ten dollars shall consti- — 
tute life membership, and exempt the con- 
tributor from all annual payments. 

Sec. 2—Orricers.—The officers of the so- 
ciety shall be a president, ‘a vice president, 
from each congressional distriet, a recording 
secretary, a secretary, a corresponding sec- 
relary, a treasurer, an executive committee, 
consisting of the above named officers, and 
One ,additional member from each county, 
any nine of whom shall be a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and a general com- 
mittee, the members ef which shall-be loca- 
ted in the several counties, and be equal.to 
or representatives in the house of assem- 






Sec. 3—Dutims or Orricers.—The presi- 
dent shall have a general superintendence of 
all the affairs of the soeiety, and preside at 
its meetings. 

In case of his death, illness or inability to 
act, the oldest vice president shall act in his 
stead, and have the same power and perform 
all the duties, until the next annual meeting. 

The recording secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the society, and of the executive 
committee. 

The corresponding secretary shall earry 
on the correspondence with other societies, 
with individuals; and with the general, com- 
mittee in furtherance of the objects of the 
society. 

The treasurer shall keep the funds of the 
society, and disburse them on the order of 


the president or chairman of the executive 


committee, and shall make a detailed report 
of his receipts and expenditures at the annual 


meeting. 
The executive committee shalltransact the 


| business of the society generally, shall take 


charge of and distribute and preserve all 
seeds, plants and books, and-shall have also 
the charge of all communications. designed 
or calculated for publication, and so far as 
they may deem expedient, shall collect, ar- 
range and publish the same in such manner 
and form as in their discretion may seem 
best caleulated to promote the objects.of the 
society. They shall select their own chair- 
man, and meet quarterly, and at amy other 
time when convoked by the president. They 
shall also arrange a schedule of premiums 
to be awarded at the annual cattle show or 
fair, and publish the same at least six months 
before such show shall be held. : 
The general committee are charged with 


‘the interests of the society m the counties 


in which they respectively reside, and will 
constitute a medium of communication. be- 
tween the executive committee. and remote 


See. 4. There shall be an annual meeting 
of the society on the third Tuesday inJan- 
uary, in the city of ‘Trenton, at which time 
all the officers shall be elected-by a plurality 
of votes.andby-ballot. Any. vacaney oceur- 
ring during the year, may be by the ex- 
ecutive committee, who shall have power to 
convoke extra or special ‘meetings’ of the 





‘society. 




















tery 


designated by the:executive committee. —. 

Sc. 6. This constitution may be amended 
by. a vote of two-thirds of the: members 
present at any annual meeting. 





WHO WAS THE INVENTOR OF ‘tHe ¥inst | and of lighter d 


SUCCESSFUL REAPING MACHINE? 
——ee 


There is no account of any successful 
reaper in ancient times, and it is well known 
that England and Scotland never produced 
any up to the time of the London Exhibition 
of all nations in 1851; it consequently fol- 
lows that the claim of priority is clearly ¢on- 
fined to the United States. The question 
then is, who originated the successful reap- 
ing-and mewing machine ? 

I do not wish to urge any unjust claim for 
myself, but | wish to maintain the credit 
which is justly due to me. ee ; 

It is well known to thé country; and by far- 
mers in particular, that there are atthe pres- 
ent day several successful reaping machines, 
which are known by different names ; but it 
is not generally known that all of them, 
without exception, embrace substantially the 
principle invented by me, and exhibited by 
myself in successful Opération in the harvest 
field as long ago as 1833, and however sur- 
prising and unexpected this statement may 
appear, it is nevertheless true that there is 
no successful reaping and. mowing machine 
now in use without it. Most of the reaping 
and mowing machines of the present day 
are of recent date; nearly all of them are 
little more than copies of my invention. 

The old Roman machine seems to have 
been little more than a cart, backed up to the 
wheat. This mode of Srprowonig aye grain, 
was followed by the Scoteh and English in- 
ventors from the remotest period in the his- 
tory of reapers down to 1854. The earliest 
of these English and Scotch machines ap- 
pear to have been constructed on the rotary 
principle, the cutting instrumefits ‘ being 
placed on the periphery of a large horizon- 
tal wheel; which revolved near the ground. 
Bell, of Scotland, at a later period used sis- 
sors. His machine presented to the grain a 
row of pointed blades, which operated like 
a series of tailor’s shears, but it was soon 
pronounced a failure. The American reap- 
ers woke it up from a long sleep in 1851. It 
was resuscitated and flourished for a brief 
season, took the English and Scotch prizes 
in'1853 by especial favor, and was again 
condemned at the late meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society held in Lincoln, (Eng- 
land) the present year 1854. 

Much time, labor; and mon 
pended on these early inventions during 
many years, but there does not appear to be 
any record of a successful teaper until'my 
discovery, first publicly exhibited in success- 
ful operation on the 2d day of July, 1833. 

Th conclusion, I will submit the following 
points, and leave it to the judgment of: the 
public to decide who was the inventor of the 
successful reaping and mowing machine :— 

First.—Every effort at ‘reaping by ma- 
chinery from the earliest time down to July 
the 2d, A: D. 1833, were failures) ° 

Second.—The double or slotted finger in 
conibination with vibrating blades was’ not 
used by any other person than myself pre- 
vious to the 2d day of July; 1833. On that 
day this invention was-put' into suecéssful 
operation by mé, and its performanee ap- 
proved by an agricultural Society then pres- 
ent on the field. ‘ a3 

Third.—Every successfulteaping and mow- 
ing machine, of whatever name, which has 
been brought before the puplic ‘since: that 
time, is substantially of the principle inven- 
ted by me, and put in siecessful operation 


were ex-| 





_,,No. change Was beeh “ie ut 
apparatus of my reaper since 1933, except 
an improvement to prevent choking, — but 
several changes have from time to time been 
A im the constriction of the woodwork, 
in t e opeeh yi ere Oy 2 ere rr ems pe f 





~ Open Hussey. 
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JACOB STRAWN, 
THE NAPOLEON OF CATTLE. 
. Mt. Strawn is a maiiof about five feet and 
six inches in stature, stoutly, built; with a 
chest of great capacity, measuring about the 
breast, as we are told, fifty-two inches in 
girth. He is now fifty-four years of age; a 
little upon the down hill side of life, with hair 
turning grey ; and as he himself says, “get- 
ting a little lazy ;” that is, obliged to sleep as 
many as about four hours every night. He 
has a large and pleasant face, and is aman of 
good appearance. His farm consists of two 
tracts of land lying, firstly, inthe heart. of 
Morgan County, and next in the County of 
Sangamon. The first consists of 7,800 acres, 
in one body; being six miles in. length by 
three and a half in breadth; the other of 
8,500 acrés; or together, something over 
16,00 acres, of as good land as the sun and 
the moon ever shine upon These lands, 
with all their improvements, stock, and fix- 
tures, are his individual earnings ; ‘being the 
product of no speculation, either in lands, 
stocks, or other matters; and the result of 
no “rise in real estate ;” for we have not 
been able to learii that Mr. Strawn ever sold 
afi aére of laid since he came®to the State. 
Nor has he bought lands for the’ sake of mo- 
nopolizing, or “ holding on,” or for traffic in 
reality ; his purchases have been for use, and 
when obtained have been, and are, used. 
Jacob Strawn was born in Somerset Co., 
Pa. His parents we infer to have been either 
poor orin such circumstances as to leaye 
him to shirk pretty much for himself. His 
mother we learn was a “ terrible” worker, 
and the boy Jacob was taught in her ways. 
We hear of his endeavors at clearinga farm, 
after his first marriage, which took place at 
home in Pennsylvania ; of his chopping till 
far into the night, by the light of fires kindled 
by his wife of” the fallen trees, and after a 
short sleep, being at it again, after the same 
‘fashion, by the same aid. At an early day 
*he left Pennsylvania for Licking Co., Ohio, 
‘where he remained eleven years, and then 
‘pulling up stakes again, came to Illinois, ar- 
‘riving in 1831, and pitching upon-a small 
tract of about 300 acres, where his house now 
stands. Ee 3 
The great business of his life had, howev- 
‘er, been long commenced. Indeed, in his 
lown words, he “began it at ten yeats of 
rage, arid has driven it to this time, with all 
the wind and credit he could command.” 
The great passion of his life was and. is— 
steers—cattle ; to drive them, to feed them, 
buy them, sell them; and then own other 
steers, to go through the like process ;—this 
was to him and is yet, what books were to/ 
Kirk White, or armies to Napoleon. Hef 
'pursnedit eleven years in Ohio, and at the 
end had éash enotigh to purchase the afore- 
Fsaid 300 and odd acres in Morgan County, 
‘three miles from JackSonville, Illmois. He 


got him up a.small log house, good as _ those 


q 


¢ oer 


living childrén are the result of this mar- 





fiade'in the cutting | gan 


vorite size for a field on 
Galtivate land fOr Whi, thal 


‘staked and rideted, such as‘no ci 
‘practice of good far 


present wifé was jointed to him, and five |}ow 


‘tiage. Frotthat day to this; his life has | years ago, when the land was n 
(ait onarening pe GAOT ite absodiing Sony as whale; the business of. 


since that time than “a 
County together. The industry with Which 
this business has. been pursu eft br 
wholly without a parallel in ali the histories 
of business ever perused or heard of by us. 
Mr. Strawn is not and never has been in any 
iat sense of the term, a breeder of cattle. 
le buys them, feeds them till fattened and 
then sells them. As his business increased, 
he increased his farm till it has grown, to its 
present size. be Ba i te it, 2,900 
acres ofcorn, 1,600 head of, cattle—having 
just sold 400 ‘whose places must soon be 
again filled: ;-700 hogs to follow and fatten 
after his cattle, about fifty horses, and from 
50 to 100 mules. Of other stock he Bias lit- 
tle. His"only experience in shéep, he ‘gave 
as follows: “He onéé bought 26 lead ; the 
dogs killed 16-of. them, and the e he 
ae a ig ot Mater os tl 
f turkeys, hens, or other péiitry, he cares 
little or nothing: He raises a few teers 
yearly, arid one Of these, one year dnd a half 
old, sold the present season, weighed’ 1,350 
pounds. i)). 5152 gE = SM 
His sales. of stock the present: season, 











have amounted to something over $100,000 ; 
those of cattle dlone exééeding $96,000. _ 
The style of farming 7 by Mr 


Strawn may easily be gathered from the 
foregoing: He raises no wheat, oats, or 
other small grain ; the whole surface of his 
domain is devoted to timber, grass and corn. 
We were howeévershown one field, .now 16 
years in grass, whieh the plow has never 
touched, It was a piece of rough bog low- 
land, given overto wéeds and brush. It was 
‘brought to,” by clearing the surface, smooth- 
ing it down ; and being trod compactly to- 
gether by an imménse drove of cattle. Since 
then it yields all the grass a_seythe can go 
through, and at this time is peppered all over 
with hay sta¢éks. Alfthe corn is fed on the 
land. A cofimon Manitier of raising it, is, to 
farnish the land to a laborer, ‘and ‘have “the 
corn grown arid put into 8tooks at @°éost to 
Mr. Strawn, of eight ¢ ‘the bushel. “Oe 
mani will tend @ field of 40 acres. . We were 
shown a field of a ‘half seetion—or 320°atres 
—which will now yield, not much ‘léss than 
80 bushels per acte, bad as the season “has 
been. This half section by thé way is @ fa- 
mn with ‘all’ who 
no weeds are to 


= a Neer gee 


be tolerated. He will any 


8 . t 


_ Mr. S. makes it 2’ ce 





tatty, got OF BG Hoa th’ poll “up 4 ‘weed : 
‘id Te oRrie words, “ a Bat ait of pee 
: e 


burr or sour dock could not t s found on the 
prenfises.” In trath, the-extent of his pos- 
sessions, forms no oceasion for slovenlineéss 


‘of culture. Neaver; cleaner Jands can not ee 


found in on eee Te ogee tt 
most exclusively of Virginia rail fence, 
k : ire = tee e SEs atina bel. 
lock will think. empting. The usua 
ock will’ thi bictee apr § tof ae 







State, is here 


‘of cutting u and put put- 
‘ting ih stook all thé corn, Att a , the 
t 


work 
sons of Mr. S., in'striped overalls, were en- 
gaged, on the day of our eh dilsmests 
are wanted for feed, they are hauled ‘into a 
aoc tle can ra 
@ars an: « 0; and thits ea 


tle or are ens te aT er them, cae 
“The question may arise, where stich’ a 





work is made of 








of his neighbors, and. which stands yet ‘ on may 

where ne tied till 1838, when his present | number of steers can be found, as are here 
dwelling was erected. The partner of his | antitially fed and turned off. This is ye 
early fife died, however, about one year after | no difficult question to answer nowy for cat- 
his arrival in Jilinois, leaving him three sons, | tle are plenty at present in Tlf Loe ie 
who still survive. T'wenty years since his | stead of ine¢reasing his'buen pe len ite yo 


ing tothe slit 
firmity, has rather 


sed it of late. But 
ago, when the land was néwer aid the 





been an undeviating pursu 





by myself, on the 2d day of July, 1833.” 


idea. His were first thesteers fed in Mor- | and driving cattlé‘on such a sealé was one ¢ 
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sbadt ae Genaiehed, 4 field dor Goel large bouselold gmployedl aboui. the, farm. | then. let it remain until I wish to order it for 
: Strawn. It was re parlor. a ett size; well, but| the hogshead. When, on a soft time, to pre- 





fis om ang pole gt ome and Cen- 


tral Illinois, Missouri, and the settled parts | 
of Iowa; Dilne by toy ant] ght, across 
prairies, and through timber, | road or 
without a as the case might be, in a 


manner fair! netting ing the story of it to the 
pages of an leep warak no conse- 
quence to him. To ride a week day and 
: vithout a wink of sleep, except what 







he got upon his horse, was no uncommon 
occurrence ; and this has been followed for 
eight and nine ys together more than once, 


* we have it from his own ery hae 
the country was particularly wild and diffi- 
cult, pilots were employed, and men were 
; here and there to Heed the call of 

= ) wn, at mpaers hour of the night 
ed to make his appearance. Yet 

he pe pte a new section of territory al- 
most as if by instinct; the quick and accu- 
rate hensions of the features of territo- 

, which habit and keen observation had 
given him, seldom left him at a loss while 
there was daylight or stars. 

Perhaps some may suppose that there is 
no chance for art or skill in driving cattle. 
If any have such a notion, atrial or two with 
aedrove of wild bullocks would extract the 
conceit. .Mr. Strawn can drive gay bullock 
any where.. Woto the wild steér breaking 
from the drove to escape him. . On his train- 
ed horse, Mr..Strawn is along side of him, 
and the youngster feels the whack of that 
terrible cattle whip, fairly cracking through 
allhis interior in ated strokes, till he 
roars with pain, If this does not suffice, the 
story is told us, that in his prime, he could 
ride alongside the animal, and without dis- 
mounting, seize himby a withone hand, 
and by the nose with the other, and tumble 
him upon his side before he could “know 
what made his head swim.” How far this is 
true, we do not know, but have reason to 
think it has been done. Of course one or 
the other must “ give in,” and so far it has 
always been the bullock. eee Oe 

A constant service of tw or thirty 
years of this kind, could not to develop 
a personal heroism, none the Jess real, on 
account of its peaceful ends. For years to- 
gether the beef market of St. Louis was 
either lied or co d by Mr. Strawn. 
Till his business had reached 994,000 pet 
annum, he kept mek 7 ete ‘his 

t ymen' d balances, .r- 
ried ia Wie + hin te 


‘head ; yet no man caught 
a Mistake ; nor could any man be found who 
co 
h 


uld — cope with his rapidity of calcula- 
tion. He would ride through a drove of a 
undred steers, weigh them all in his mind, 
add the amounts together, calculate their 
cost at the market pricé, and before the 
owner counted their number, the money 
would be, tencetéa. “ Will you take it ? if so 
here it is; if not, enough said ;” and Jacob 
Strawn is somewhere else. We have heard 


t 
3 4 Be " 
ciace 7 
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man knows his brother. Of allhis 2,000 cat- 
tle, each is an acquaintance, and his proper 
pasture is remembered, and his absenci 


trie Eas. 3¢ once, even though in ‘his 
ut a A Pao 
dwelling is a large two story 
i ck, erected in1838. ‘The tim- 
le Hains | Sigg Oe 
expenses - dt is a fine farme 

home, with a kitchen perhaps 20 by 40 feet ; 
capable of the wo necessary to feed the 





8; | general business upon a farm may 
‘| vanced by this course; but whether the in- 
, | terest Of the planter is promoted by it, is a 
| matter of some doubt with me, for the :fol- 


not extravagantly furnished ; adorned with a 
life-like picture of himself at full length, with 
his huge riding whip in hand, and with the 
portraits of his wife and children. The cen- 
ter table is covered with beautiful seashells, 
Mrs. Strawn is a lady of about forty years 
of age, and of about the stature of her hus- 
band. She is a woman of much apparent 
strength and vigor of character, united with 
the gentleness and suavity which become 
her sex. Sheis obliged to support heavy 
cares; being the treasurer of the household, 
and having'the entire oversight of all farm 
business, most of the time in the absence of 
her husband. Yet she takes a warm interest 
in matters of education and benevolence, and 
is ready for every duty possible to her situa- 
tion. Prairie Farmer. 





MANAGEMENT OF TOBACCO. 
—o— 

In looking over the November number of 
the Southern Planter, my attention was par- 
ticularly called’to an “‘ Essay on the Culture 
of Tobacco,” over the signature of Wm. H. 
Jones,of Mecklenburg. Being a planter my- 
self, I read it carefully, and think it a good 

roduction. By writing this, or saying what 

shall, Ido not mean or intend to controvert 
any thing said by him ; but as we differ in our 
management in several particulars, I thought 
it would not be amiss to give to the readers 
of the Southern Planter, as a suggestion 
only, my plan of management upon a few of 
the important points in the management of a 
crop of tobacco, in which we differ. “Hesays 
after the tobacco is cut, ‘“‘as soon asit canbe 
handled without breaking, it_is placed in 
small parcels, say enough for six or eight 
sticks, and hung on sticks.” My plan is to 
stack it in round stacks, by setting it up upon 
the tails, as straight up as[ can to make it 
stand and press it close together, else it will 
fall about and coddle ; but if put up right it 
will never coddle. I put as much in a stac 


| 48 is convenient, payingno regard to the par- 


ticular quantity. In this condition, it may, 
if-you choose, remain for days, if the weath- 
eris suitable. My practice, however, is (if I 
do not want it to yellow some in the stacks) 


to haul it immediately off tothe barn upon an 


ox cart, | aang planks upon the bottom of 
the wood body, made fast, with all the wood 
standards out ; put a little dry straw or hay 
upon the planks to make the load slip off 
when the body is tilted, which will place the 
load in a pile just where you want it without 
damage, and as it was put upon 'the cart. 
When cart body is tilted, the oxen are 
made to draw the cart from under the load. 
‘The load is placed on the cart by lapping the 
tails together, with the stalks vut. Second. 
ly, when the tobacco is sufficiently cured for 
stri and it is put in a bulk for that pur- 
pose, he says: “ Whenever the weather is 
unfit for out-door work, the tobacco is strip- 
ped.” I am aware that the progress of me 

e ad- 


lowing reasons: Ist. It is a diffieultmatter 
to keep a bulk in good condition for stripping 
in harsh winter weather, unless covered with 


| damp oak leaves from the woods ; and even 


then, we are apt to let it lie in bulk too long. 
If it is too soft, we let it funk, and if not, itis 
liable to Sa too dry and waste much in strip- 
ping... My practice is, whenever I put tobac- 
co in a bulk for stripping, to strip it forth- 
with, straighten bulk down by. lapping 
the tails, weight heavily, and invariably re- 
hang in from four to six days, after bulking ; 
if I re-hang at all. 2dly. If I p e not 


rizing until tine or summer, as it is re- 
ung it is crowded high up in the house and 


vent its shattering, it is opened for ordering. 
My conviction is from experience that good 
tobacco of any class will be reduced in its 
original value two dollars per hundred by 
bulking it and letting it remain in bulk to 
sweeten, then re-hang it toorder for prizing. 
Consequently, tobacco should not under any 
circumstances, I think, be permitted to lie in 
bulk but a few rig out of prizing order. 
Hence it is, I think, that the tobacco mer- 
chants mostly advise the planter against re- 
hanging. Itis clear to my mind that if to- 
bacco is permitted to sweeten in the bulk 

d then re-hung, the finer properties and the 
more delicious qualities of it escape in dry- 
ing in the atmosphere, and can never be re- 
gained; whereas, if it does not sweeten un- 
til in prizing order, it has all of its originality 
in it, and is undoubtedly better, and is worth 
more money. 3dly. In stripping we make 
two sorts only—good and lugs. When it is 
struck off of the sticks in prizing order, we 
then class the different qualities and sizes, 


and pack and prize separately. 
ALBERMARLE, Nov. 25. 1854, Ep. J. Thompson. 





ITALIAN AGRICULTURE. 

Unver the blue heavens and delightful sun 
of Italy, even its mountains are fertile ; and 
the fruits of the earth are reared with ease 
in every part of the ascent from the base al- 
most to the summit. An admirable terrace- 
cultivation—such as prevails in the moun- 
tains of Syria and of. China—has_ every 
where converted the slopes, naturally arid 
and sterile, into a succession of gardens, 
loaded with the choicest vegetable produc- 
tions. “The grapes hang in festoons from 
tree to tree; the song of the nigtingale is 
heard in every grove ; and all nature seems 
to rejoice in the paradise which the industry. 
of man has created.” Nor was that indus- 
try a small matter. The earth for these 


k | gardens had to be brought from a distance— 


retaining walls had to be erected—the steep 
slopes converted into a series of gentle in- 
clinations—and the mountain torrents divert- 
ed or restrained, so as to provide the means 
of artificial irrigation, wherewith to support 
vegetation during the long drouths of sum- 
mer. By the incessant labor of centuries 
all this has been accomplished. The rocky 
debris have been cleared off the slopes, and 
built into walls and terraces ; these terraces 
are always covered with fruit trees, and 
amid the reflection of so many walls. the 
fruit is most abundant and of a superior 
quality. One who has himself visited this 
mountain paradise, thus speaks of it :—“No 
room is lost in these little but precious free- 
holds : the vine extends its tendrils along 
fhe terrace-walls; a hedge formed of the 
same vine-branches surrounds each terrace 
and covers it with verdure. Inthe corners 
formed by the meeting of the supporting 
walls, a little sheltered nook is found, where 
fig-trees are planted, which ripen delicious 
fruit under their protection. “The owner 
takes advantage of every vacant space to 
raise melons and vegetables. Olive-trees 
shelter it from the rains; so that, within the 
compass of a very small garden, he obtains 
olives, figs, grapes, pomegranates and mel- 
ons. Such is the return which nature 
yields under this admirable system of man-; 
agement, that half the crop of seven acres 
is sufficient, in general, for the maintenance 
of a family of five persons; the whole pro- 
duce supports them all in rustic affluence.” 
It may added, oat the ayes enerens 
which grow luxuriantly in almost every pai 

of the i opanines, contribute to uphold this. 
dense population, by the subsistence which 
they afford in regions where the terrace-cul- 
tivation can not be introduced. And much 
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care, and the constant labor of the husband- 
man, are required to uphold the little free- 
holds thus formed out of natural sterility ; 
for, if his attention be intermitted for any 
considerable time, the violence of the tem- 
pests speedily destroy what it cost so 


_ much labor to produ¢e.. The heavy rains 
and swollen torrents sweep away the soil ; 


the terraces are broken down ; everything 


returns rapidly to its former state ; and of so 
much labored construction there soon re- 
mains only shapeless vestiges, covered with 


the wild-briers of the mountains. 
Edinburg Journal of Agriculture. 





FROM WHAT SOURCES DO PLANTS DERIVE 


THEIR FOOD. 

Liebig asserted distinctly that “ no conclu- 
sion can have a better foundation than this, 
that it is the ammonia of the ‘atmosphere 
which furnishes nitrogen to plants.” If the 
chemical readers of this Journal carefully 
peruse the article by Dr. Anderson, com- 
mencing at page 306, No. 45, July, they will 
find not only a comprehensive report of “The 
Progress of Scientific Agriculture” during a 
a period of about forty years, but also a sat- 
isfactory reply to the question above pro- 
ei as will now appear from the few lines 

‘here extracted from page 308: “It is only 

as regards the source of nitrogen that any 
difference of opinion has existed ; and while 
all chemists admit that uncombined nitrogen 
can not be absorbed and assimilated by plants, 
it has been, although it can scarcely now be 
considered as any longer a matter of dis- 
pute, whether the supplies of that element 
are derived exclusively from ammonia, or 
partly from that substance and partly from 
nitric acid. A curious misapprehension ap- 
pears to exist as to the views at present en- 
tertained by chemists on this point; and it 
has been recently asserted that they denied, 
or at least still doubted, the possibility of 
any part of the nitrogen of plants being de- 
rived from the latter source. It is well 
known that this was the opinion entertained 
by Liebig, and it is probably still held by 
some of the strict “ retainers ” of the Gies- 
sen school. Be this as itmay, Boussingault, 
fifteen years since, when referring to the 
abundant production of nitric acid by the 
violent thunder-storms of tropical climates, 
distinctly points out its importance as afford- 
ing a supply of that element to plants ; and 
the great body of agricultural chemists have 
long admitted that it must be one of the 
sources of nitrogen.. The evidence in sup- 
port of this view appears to me to be perfect- 
ly conclusive.” 

The above pointed reference to nitric acid 


periments wnich were made here durin 
several weeks of the spring, with a view to 
test, and if possible justify the opinion. of 
Mr. Pusey, as detailed in his article late] 
sae gs in the Royal Agricultural Journal, 

art IL, vol. xiv., pages 376-7. 

Actual experiments.—At the middle of last 
April, 1854--the weather having then been 
quite dry since the 20th of March, with the 
exception of 0.5 inch of rain on the 13th of 
April—three turfs of grass, about 6 inches 
square, were planted in line about 1 foot in 
front of the laurel hedge of my garden, and 
facing the north. _The turfs were not taken 
from any green pasture, but were Cut off 
some detatched pieces of sod that had, long 
before, been raised in marking out™ allot- 
ments on a portion of lane purchased by a 
freehold society ; hence the soil was 
and the grass withered. Some of the rough 
earth was pared off level, and each square 
laid upon the looseued soil, and gently press- 
ed down upon it, leaving a ace of about 18 
inches between the turfs. No manure what- 


enables me to enter upona detail of the ing 


ever was used; and by the proximity of a 





nures. 


fact, that any manuring and saline vr uids 
7» as 
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strong laurel hedge the soil could not be 
deemed otherwise than poor. These con- 
ditions should not be lost sight of. At first 
water only was poured over and around the 
turfs, till some degree of verdure was re- 
stored; but on the 20th, the three turfs, 
which I number 1, 2, 3, were thus treated: 
No. 1 with a solution of nitrate of soda in 
4 fluid ounces of water. This nitrate was 
prepared ad libitum, by neutralizing 40 min- 


soda, previously diluting the acid with a por- 
tion of the water. 

No. 2 received 30 grains of refined salt- 
petre (Nitrum purificatum), dissolved in 4 
fluid ounces of water; this was the middle 
turf; and 

No. 3—the turf at the west extremity— 
received 30 grains of strong nitric acid, dilu- 
ted by the like quantity (4 ounces) of water. 
To obviate doubt, it should be stated that 
the squares were placed in line, pointing east 
and west, and that the 18-inch spaces of 
vacant ground between them, (observing the 
precaution of pouring the fluids over the sur- 
face of the herbage only), prevented the pos- 
sibility of any intermixture. The dry 
weather spoken of continued till the 31st, on 
which day the mean temperature was quoted 
at 11° 6 cents above the usual average of 
the same date. Rain, however, fell on the 
22d, and more followed in the four last days 
of the month, producing a ‘great decline of 
temperature. ; 

May 1.—The squares Nos. 1 and 2 were 
again similarly treated ; but for the square 3, 
thirteen falling drops of nitric acid only were 
added to the 4 ounces of water. At this day 
the herBage upon all the turfs had become 
green and thriving. 

May 13.—To his date the temperature 
had been reduced several degrees below the 
mean average, and rain fell to the extent of 
1 inch 73 cents; the verdure, therefore was 
much favored ; yet it was seen that the grass 
of No. 2,. watered by saltpetre, was infe- 
rior to thatupon 1 and 3. Now, again, the 
solutions wére .emplyed for the last time. 
Thus No. I received 20 grains of nitrate of 
soda; No: 2, 20 grains of nitre; and No. 3, 
9 falling drops of nitric acid—all diluted with 
4 fluid ounces of rain water, that was. pure, 
bright, and free from taint. One remark is 
required before we proceed to final results, 
Gardeners and intelligent. observers have 
proved that saline matters, in passing into 
and through good loamy soil, are fixed and 
become permanently retained thereby. On 
this fact Mr. Way, Professor of Chemistry, 
has written an excellent treatise. I myself 
had, more than ten years pai, detécted the 
same retentive power over fetid liguid ma- 
We infer, therefore, as an undoubted 


poured upon land (grass-land partic 

in the paste instance), are so fized as.to ef- 
fectually resist the power of rain to carry 
them away. With lime the case is different 
and peculiar: but that does not come under 
present discussion. ; 

May 22.—The experiments had, at this 


date, been carried on during more than five 
weeks... The grass of Nos. 1 and 3 was very 
strong, seed-stems being 6 or 8 inches 


high; but that of No. 2 was longer in 
delion plants from that turf, cut over the 
grass, and substituted for the solution of 


in 4 ounces of water. No speedy effects 


ry,| were observed ; but after the abundant rain | T 
which fell between June 28 and July 8, the}! 


grass upon it became strong, yet stillinferior 
to that which, even af the end of May, had 
been produced by Nos. 1 and 3.. te 

Whatever may be the value of experi- 





ments conducted upon a scale so minute, it 





ims of pure nitric acid with carbonate of 
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of valuable knowledge m 
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course of the. e i 
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cannot be doubted that the results, p 
sive and final. correspond with those 
more important series described by M 
in the Royal Agricultural mtr il, befor 
luded to. In proof of w. _asserti 
uote the following passages which 
the three tables given at page 376 : 
thus discovered that nitric a 
made two further trials, which in 
alkalies separately, soda and 
also included ammonia, to 
test. In both trials the nitri 
cidedly. The alkalies, nei 
duced even a trace of. 
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color or on the growth of the grass.” Again 
page 377—“ The question being wh sther the 
saltpetre,” (nitrate of soda, cubic-nitre is 


meant), “the alkalies, or the acid, contain 
the active principle, we have found the alka- 
lies absolutely inoperative, while acid 
has acted like saltpetre itself, and like am-~ 





monia. The action was palpable, unfailing 
and indeed very veri On man ‘other 
parts of the grass-plot, sprinkli of the di- 
luted acid were poured, and were every where 
followed by a dark luxuriant vegetation. We 
may therefore ser with unhesitating 
certainty, as a Yap law of nature, that sub- 
stances strengthen vegetation mainly by their 
contents of nitrogen.” — beg : 


I trust that I have succeeded in provi ‘ 
that nitric acid, property Unie with clear 
and sweet rain-water, not, and will not, 
injure grass-land ; and. more than that, in- 
stead of injuring it, that it will induce a de- 
gree in depth and richness 

er wed the 
duenppplication of cubic-nitre. When_ the 
results were thus clearly ascertained, I re- 
= the shred Sone acéd. them, 
without urther preparation, on Vacant 
spots of ground. . The nitrated grass con- 
a. Eg produce 
many culms 16 or.18 inches in length. . It 
may be added, by way of suggestion, that, 
when it pk aaa to form a pasture by the 
process c inoculation, a fair opportuni 
will be afforded of proving the dis e 









ing each turf with a stick, and 
progress of the herbage. .Thus a 


ane e nstance ce oeervel 
c “ bl n. . ety, U fair ly Y 
Ee: ss iy a ta : a 
A Pniceness Cow.—We have o¢casionally 
ultural Papers noucee 


ing cows, but we thinl 








, Erase, go J 
in one case at least, can surpass them all. 
A. gentleman in this: vicinity—who' is. too 
modest to have his name mentioned-—has a 
pete onhuas oats a) ht Re a 


growth, less verdant, and more weedy. Ij and 
therefore removed the daisy and small dan- | fiv 





* “Work if you would prosper. 
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Tue Cogswell apple -has been known in 
eastern Connecticut for thirty or forty years, 
and is now quite extensively cultivated there, 
though it is not until recently that it has at- 
tracted the attention of fruit-growers abroad, 
and now stands on the list of the American 
Pomological Society: as one of the apples 
that promise well. -As we have been favored 
with a barrel of them this fall, to test their 
eating-qualities, and have been acquainted 
with them, upon the tree and upon the des- 
sert table for some years, we have thought 
the above illustration and the accompanying 
historical notes would be acceptable to our 
readers. . 

The apple is of great.excellence and beau- 
ty, and we have little. doubt that when the 
authorities, who have the American Pomo- 
logical Society in keeping, have had time to 
test the apple, that their opinion will coin- 
cide with that of gentlemen who have grown 

_it from its firstdiscovery. It will be classed 
among the first-rate autumn varieties. 

The specimen before us is large, (10% inch- 
es in eireumference,) flatish conieal; yel- 
lowish upon one side, striped and clouded 
with red; many small- white dots ; stem 
short and stout, in a ‘broad, rather shallow, 


russéty cavity ; calyx large, in a’rather shal- 


low basin ; flesh yellowish-white, crisp, ten- 
der, and of a sprightly pearmain flavor. It 
is in-season from October to December. 
The specimen we. have figured is of about 
medium size. 

This apple originated about. fifty sa ago, 
upon the farm of Col, William. swell, 
Griswold, Connecticut, now Lhe by 
Frederick Brewster, Esq. It wasa seedling 
first discovered in removing a wall, and from 
this circumstance went by the name of the 
Stone Wall apple. At first the. fruit. was 
not large, but of so high flavor that it was 
deemed worthy of propagation. The owner 
grafted trees upon his own premises with it, 
and by ation it was found to improve 
very m in. size. It was scattered a.good 
deal in his neighborhood, and afterward 
found its way into Windham County, where 
it stands in ‘high rep » among the best 
fruit-growers of that vei ery fine ‘apple district, 
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No finer displays of apples have ever. at- 


tracted our notice, than we have seen upon 
the tables of the Windham County fair. We 
have been at considerable pains to ascertain 
the opinions of these gentlemen, who have 
cultivated this fruit long enough to prove its 
value. 

Mr. Edwin Newbury speaks of it as 
“a first-rate bearer every other year, and-in 
some instances, when grafted on bearing 
trees, bears every year. The fruitis almost 
invariably fair, and it.is of first quality. i in its 
season, say from the first of November to the 
first of January. It will-keep much longer, 
but loses its flavor after January.” 

Mr. Charles Clarke says, ‘I consider it 
the best apple I grow among forty varieties, 
consisting of most of the best apples. My 
orchard produces from 150 to 300 barrels,an- 
nually. It is very productive, bears very 
young, the fruit is always fair, keeps well un- 
til January, and moderately well until March. 
I graft more of this than all other varieties 
of apple.” 

Dr. J. B. Whitcomb says : “It is an apple 
of large growth, very fair and smooth exte- 
rior, possessing a highly rich and spicy flavor 
peculiar to itself, very juicy, close and com- 
pact in texture, and very fine grain. It-re- 
tains its peculiar flavor when cooked, and-is 
highly esteemed for culinary purposes.” 
These gentlemen. are not nurserymen, and 
have-no. pecuniary interest in giving these, 
opinions. Henry A. Dyer, Secretary of the}; 
Connecticut State Agricultural Society, says. 
“this apple is in high repute in Brooklyn 
and the adjacent towns. where it ‘is known, 
It is difficult to find an apple to excel it, I 
like to eat it better than any apple, I know.” 
Mr. Dyer has the largest nursery in the State, 
and a good stock of this variety’ of + son 


hand; and may therefore be supposed to oe Ae 


not entirely. disinterested in his opinjon., 
The apple readily sells, where it is known, 
for a-higher price than common winter ap- 
ples. ‘A young gentleman upon our ‘Knee, 
whom age certainly has not SREP 
declares them the best apples _he,. has. ha 
this year. Our barrel has disappeared with 
astonishing rapidity, and that, we apprehend, 
vouches for the sincerity of his opinion. 





- Pretty flowers are nature’s smiles. 





‘FUCHSIA DOMINIANA. 


_—9—— 

We take the following article from the 
London Florist for January. It is accom- 
}panied with a full sized colored engraving of 
a branch of the Fuchsia, with leaves. and 
buds, and several half,and full-blown flowers. 
They are deep, bright’ scarlet, and really su- 
perb. We wish we could give this colored 
plate with the article-we.copy, for the gratifi- 
‘cation of American amateurs of this fine 
ornament for the conservatory. 

On visiting Messrs. Veitch and Son’s nur- 
sery, at Exeter, some time ago, we were so 
pomeh struck with this very fine hybrid, raised 

anuary, 1852, from seed of Fuchsia specta- 
bilis crossed with Fuclisia seratifolia multi- 
flora, that we have been induced to give a 
colored representation of it, and we are sure 
that our readers will agree with us that, it is 


.pwell worthy of such distinction. The pa- 


rent plant is now about five feet high and about 
four feet through, and has been in full bloom 
since August... Young plants, struck in 
‘March. last, are now about two feet high, 
with about twenty lateral shoots, all well 
studded with beautiful large scarlet flowers. 
This.is unquestionably a first-rate autumn 
ROD ING COHIETY ONT plant, and an example 
of it has, been flowering well against a.south- 
east wall in the Exeter nursery, during the 
summer. 

In cultivating this variety, the usual rules 
laid down for the culture of other Fuchsias 
must be observed ; begin by striking the. cut- 
tings in silver- sand. and leaf-mould . prepared 
for the purpose, and placing them in a close 
frame or pit where there is a little bottom- 
heat. When the sun shines, shade -for four 
or five hours during mid day); and after the 
cuttings have been in for three or four days, 
pull off the light for ten or twelve minutes 
every morning, in order to allow the confined 
air and damp to escape. As soon as they 
are rooted, put them off into three-inch pots, 
in a mixture of equal parts silver-sand and 
leaf-mould. We prefer that mixture for the 
winter potting, for, being light and: porous, 
it allows. the water to pass off quickly. 
When potted off, replace them in the frame 
or pit; and as soon as they become estab- 
lished, remove them to a warm and shady 

art of the greenhouse; after eee 
here for a week or two, they may be.move 
to a more airy part of the house, where they 
May remain till January, when they shonid 


receive a little artificial heat, say frum 40. "4 . 


50 deg. by day, and from 40 to 50 di 
Bight. As the day lengthens, increase ihe 
day-temperattre to from 60 to 70 deg., the 
night heat being about 5 deg. less, maintain- 
amoist.atmosphere at all times, with air 
day apd night when conyenient, The 
Jants. should be kept as near the glass as 
ssible, atid should be shaded. during the 
= sunshine. If they do well, they. will 
require shifting about once, in five or six 
weeks ; and before the operation, the mould 
about the roots should be rat than 
woh After they are shifted, ive a good 
fina ering, and replace them in their old situa- 

On, 





potting, drain well, and. place € moss 
; er the .crocks, t tan ho hi, 
eg ghest of the compost ich (alter 
the January shift) may Pde one part 
pabegioamy oda pied go pa ry. Petts vg 
one: part cow-dung, ‘mxe \~ 
gether with the spade, and used without sift- 
ing. AS. the season advances, pot. rather 
ly ; and ‘we find it a very good an to 
some of the moss on the top of thé soil ; 
when potted, the roots seem quife “at home 





~ | in it, and it prevents the mould from bai 





washed over the pot..Use rain 
| for the soil and for sprinkling the the Thais one over- 


pec a 


Keeping them.close for @ day or two. | 
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head with. In the latter 
by the weather, and in 
wants of the plant. Also water about once 
a week with very weak manure water. 
Train the main-stems to stakes, allowing 
them to branch out right and left; never 
pinching the side-shoots back, exeept when 
one seems to take the lead of the others. 


= — 





By following these directions, we are cer- 


tain that every success will attend your 
labors. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CEDAR—HOLLY—PYRALANTHIA, &€, 
Sa aed 


REPLIES TO C. C. @. 


A correspondent of the American Agricul- 
‘urist inquires for a sure method to vegetate 
cedar, holly, and (what’s that?—) pyralan- 


thia? What is the quickest mode of procur- 
ing a hedge? What will make the- best 
hedge ? 


I can not answer these inquiries directly, 
but I have tried and am trying some experi- 
ments, and I will give my best present knowl- 
edge on each point. 

1. With holly, I have been equally unsuc- 
cessful with your correspondent, after dury- 
ing fresh holly berries in a mass, over a year, 
and then planting them. 

2. The quickest way to get a Aolly hedge 
is to import the plants. I did so, in a very 
small way, three years and also two years 

‘ago, and have succeeded far beyond my ex- 
pectations. The English holly is much 
handsomer than the American, and, I had 
supposed, would be much more. tender ; but 
a very large proportion of all my plants have 
lived through the winter, in a rather shel- 
tered situation, in the latitute of New-York, 
and have grown as rapidly as the American. 
holly during the summer. 

3. The best and quickest-grown hedge, in 
the climate of Virginia, would be formed, I 
haye no doubt, of the Osage orange. 


have confidence that it will make a capital, 
heavy hedge. 

The plants of this and of the holly can be 
imported to order. 

And now, will your correspondent, who: 
dates in Virginia, be good enough to tell us 
nertherners what he means by “ cymlins,” 
and what a “crawfish soil” is‘? Some other 
odd names for land they have in use at the 


South, as I see by the Patent Office Reports, 


and otherwise. Will he give us a list of 
them, with their definitions? -What:is ‘‘mu- 

-latto land,” and what “chinguapin” and “black- 
jack soil?’ What measure, in struck bushels 
of wheat, would be the “darrel of corn,” in: 
which the amount of southern crops is half 
the time reported ? 

The laborers. in my neighborhood: are: 
chiefly Irish. 1 have had two: that: have’ 
been to Virginia or Maryland, and who have) 
come back and will not,.go again. They. 
say, although wages are -higher there, they: 
can do better here, and they do not like-to! 
work with “ them nagers”=“ it makés:a man: 
feel like as if he was a_nager himself.” Is 
not the heat of the weather in Virginia so: 
debilitating to white men, that they are not 


able‘to work so hard-as the blacks! S.I. | 


yy aa be guided| — 
the former by the} 


}be maintained if possible, and the vines 


‘over with mold, and placed where there is 


lam} 
trying Norway spruce, imported plants, and | 


‘\idifferent remedies, all of which are. said:to 
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AGRICULTORIST. 
GROWING CUCUMBERS. — 


Seep sown according to previous diree-~ 
tions will now have.germinated and produced 
plants ready for turning out in the farms. | 

Supposing the hot beds prepared with the 
best materials on hand, when they have set- 
tled, three sticks, six inches around and two 
feet and a half in length, should be placed 
crosswise of each sash on the bed, on which, 
place some boards of the same length which 
will prevent the heat of the manure from 
burning the roots. Some rich vegetable 
mold may be placed on the boards, and the 
plants set out. A heat from 70° to 75° must 


iD 
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sprinkled morning and evening in fine weath- 
er with water of the same temperature. 
Mold may be added as the plants advance 
in growth, since they grow more rapidly 
than when all the mold is applied at once, 
they must be frequently stopped to induce 
the growth of fruit-bearing wood. Air nist 
be admitted on every favorable opportunity. 
Mustard and cress may also be sown thickly 
in pans and pots, and covered with matting, 
kept constantly wet, by which means the ex- 
eellent salad will in a few days be ready for 
use; the seed must not be covered with 
mold. A succession should be kept up, as 
it is of easy culture, and an excellent salad. 





HINTS FOR THE LATTER PART OF FEBRUARY. 

Vine beds may now be put in for growing 
in pots, or planting out. Pans about six 
inches in depth are best for this purpose, 
well drained, and filled within an inch 
of the top with light, vegetable mold. 
The budsS' may then be placed an inch 
apart,.on the surface, and covered lightly 


‘a bottom heat of 70° to 75°, which must be 
‘maintained if possible. If this can not be 
had, place them in the warmest part of the 
vinery. 

DAHLIAS. 
_ Any choice roots showing any signs of 
decay may be put. to work, as it is better to 


istart thus early than to lose them altogether. 
W. SUMMERSBEY. 





THE CURCULIO. 
a 
A great many persons have given up the 
‘idea of raising plums, because they say that 
there is something that bites the plum before 
‘it is grown, which causes the fruit to fall be- 
‘fore it is ripe. The past season I tried four 


‘keep the curculio from the plum; but only 
ione of the four I found to be worth anything, 
‘which was air-slaked lime. As soon as the 
‘trees are in flower, begin dusting your crops” 
‘while they: are damp with dew, and continue 
dusting as often as the lime gets washed off 
‘until the. fruit is out of danger. The mode 
of applying the lime is as follows :—Be sure 
‘that your lime is well slaked, then take a 
piece of fine; thin cotton, or any other cloth 
‘that will let the lime pass through, made’ in 
‘the form of a bag. Make.it fast tothe end 
of a pole, long enongh to reach over the tops 
of your trees: in this way you can dust 10 
or 12 trees all over in ten or fifteen minutes. 
The trees that I dusted with lime, bore so 
heavy that they:had: to be supported with 
poles, while the trees upon which I tried the 
other remedies did not.have fruit.. enough to, 
pay for the labor. When the lime gets 
washed off, lose no time in applying it again; 
for the curculio will be ready, as soon as ‘he 
can ‘find the:-way clear to leave his card on 
the unfortunate plum, Some of your read- 
ers will probably try this remedy ; if so, they 


,| the medium of the. 
consider-the best 


Top-pressinc For Grass Lanps.—! shall 
feel obliged Boa informing me, through 
Agricultirist, what you 
-tep-dressing for old grass 
thas for several years been pas- 
cows and a crop.of hay alternately. 
The perl is of rather a light brown loam) not 
eep. Pens ‘ 
our system of cutting for, hay and graz- 
ing. alternately, is most injurious, and cut- 
ting should be abandoned, iftyou wish to 
have a valuable meadow for’ depasturing. 
As the soil willbe most probally impover- 
ished of the phosphates of lime, apply super- 
phosphate of lime, at the rate ort from, 4 to 
10 cwts. per acre. This may be applied 
during fresh weather, ii January or February, 
and a fall of‘snow or rain will tend to wash 
it intecthe soil. 


ra 
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Half a cwt. of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, if applied’in 
the end of March or beginning of April will 
be most probably well repaid by increased 
produce.—North British Agriculturist. 





Porators.—The Neueces Valley says : 
There is a piece of ground on St. Joseph 
Island, two or three acres in size, which was 
planted last spring in sweet potatoes. The 
potatoes grew and the weeds—the cultiva- 
tion of the ground was neglected and: the 
owner had no idea of digging it, till curiosity 
one day prompted him.to exarhine and see 
if he. could find any potato vines among, the 
weeds. He found vines, and this very nat- 
urally encouraged him to look for potatoes. 
This he did, and to his astonishment he 
found, to use his own language“ an abund- 
ance of the finest my blue eyes ever blazed 
upon.” After digging a winter’s supply for 
/his family, he sold the “ patch” for a round 
sum. ‘The purchaser supplied his cellar 
with potatoes, sold enough to pay the prin- 
cipal and a handsome interest on his invest- 


‘ment, when, he sold .out to a third... The 


purchaser followed the pnue of the pre- 
vious one, and sold to a fourth. Th find 
changed hands six or seven times, each pur- 
chaser making something‘of a’ spectilation 
on the purchase and sale, when it finally fell 
into. the hands of our fellow-citizen, .Capt. 


Jenkins, who is digging yet. 





New Mernop or Irrreatine Rice.—Mr. 
DeLeon, of South Carolina, United States 
Consul in Egypt,. has addressed a_letter. to 
Dr. Gibbes, of Columbia, S. C., covering a 
proposal of an Italian named Lattis, who.is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in Egypt, to 
reveal to the people of the’ United States a 
discovery he has made, by which two crops 
of rice can be grown in a.single season and 
with great saving in the expense of irrigation. 
The method is very simple, and he thinks it 
may apply with equal advantage to other 
grains besides rice. . iy 


Approacu or Sprine.—T he Gonzales Texas 
Inquirer of the 3d February says. Our. far- 
mers have commenced preparing for ae 
crop in real. earnest. Many have finished 
breaking up their lands, and we hear of some 
who have already planted corn, while others 
are waiting for a.rain, which is very much, 
needed at present, to enable them, to follow , 
suit. One of our farmers on Peach Creek, . 
in this county, we learn, alréad “has ‘corn 
up about three inches. This is what'we call’ 
“ early inthe field.” pets } taos 
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A New Vecerasis.—It is said that. the. 
Tannye, or Sandwich istond potatoes ‘hes 
been introduéed into cultivation in several 
of thé Southern States. It is described as a 
« delicious v: ,” and the plant is. very 
ss maga The editor of the.San, Antonia 








will please to report the resul C. G. 
Worcester Co.,Mass. 
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Northern Farmer. 
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exan says that age in that vicinity 
raised six bushels of the atl Soon Space 
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New-York; ‘Wednesday, Feb. 21. 
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Answer To INQUIRIES anour Back NumsBeERs, ac.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes XI and XII can be supplied at $1 per volume 
unbound; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
bound at $1.25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first tweive volumes $13. 

No new edition of the volumes above the tenth will be 
issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereotyping. 

















Cuemistry—Errata.—We trust those who 
are reading our articles on this subject will 
give careful attention to what is said of af- 
finity, as much of their future interest in the 
subject will depend upon their understand- 
ing this. 

We beg the indulgence of our scientific 
readers if they observe now and then a slight 
error, as we are not always at home to cor- 
rect the proof. In our last number (53) 
NO, should have been N,0 (NNO); and 
NaO,CO, should have been Na0,2CO, 
(Na0,COO,COO). There have been from 
the same cause some other slight Variations 
from accuracy in words, but none in state- 
ment of principles, we believe. 





AcKNOWLEDGMENTs.—We are indebted to 
Hon. E. M. Chamberlain, of Indiana, for a 
copy of his.speech against “ The Proposed 
Mediation of the United States in the Eastern 
War.” 

Also to a “‘ Middle State Farmer,” for a 
treatise on “ The Agricultural Interest.as af- 
fected by the Reciprecity Treaty, the Tariff, 
and the Coastwise Trade.” 

Also, to Hon. M. P. Wilder, for a Report 
of Commissioners concerning an Agricultu- 
ral School.” 

Also, to Hon. Jacob W. Miller, for a copy 
of the “ Transactions of the Bristol County 
Agricultural Society.” o 





Sprine Wueat.—Owing to indisposition 
on the part of the writer, the article on 
Spring Wheat promised for this number of 
our paper is deferred till next week. 





Prinrers sometimes get hold of what they 
esteem“ fat work.” In England, Editors al- 
so occasionally get hold of “fat work,” 
when they receive, through courtesy, copies 
of American papers. We did not doubt our 
ability to supply the English farmers with 
superior reapers, plows, etc., but really did 
not aspire to furnish editorials for their lead- 
ing agricultural journal—the Mark Lane Ex- 
press. But such is the fact, nevertheless. 
In our issue of December 28, (No. 68) we 
printed an editorial article on Tobacco, which 
cost us not a little labor and investigation. 
In the Mark Lane Express of January 29, 
we find that article, without a word of credit, 
and what makes-the matter still worse, is the 
fact that this omission was not accidental, for 
in the middle of the article occurred the words, 
“‘ readers of the American Agriculturist,” and 
that paper has erased these words, and substi- 
tuted “readers of the Mark Lane Express.” 
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between. this country and England as well 
as Canada. 





INFORMATION ON PouttRy Wantep.—Any 
communications concerning the various 
breeds of fowls, together with rules for their 
management and breeding, cures for. their 
diseases, and whatever other information is 
new and valuable, is solicited for the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 





CHEMISTRY 
FOR SMALL AND LARGE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Slaagais! 
CHAPTER VI. 

57. We have now learned that every thing 
is made out of very small atoms, and that 
there are very few different kinds of atoms. 
We have learned that these atoms differ from 
each other in weight. The tabla in the last 
chapter tells us just how much heavier one 
kiud of atoms are than another kind; thus, 
the Carbon atoms are six times heavier than 
the Hydrogen atoms, while the Oxygen 
atoms are eight times as heavy; then the 
Oxygen atoms are one-third heavier than the 
Carbon atoms. So of others; for example, 
Sulphur atoms are sixteen times heavier 
than Hydrogen atoms, and consequently they 
are twice as heavy as the Oxygen atoms; 
the Phosphorous atoms are four times as 
heavy as those of Oxygen. Now one parti- 
cle of water is made out of one atom of Hy- 
drogen joined to one atom of Oxygen, that is 
HO; so amillion particles of water are com- 
posed of a million atoms of Hydrogen united 
with a million atoms of Oxygen. Then, as 
our table shows Oxygen to be 8 times as 
heavy as Hydrogen, every nine pounds of 
water contains 8 pounds of Oxygen and one 
pound of Hydrogen. Lime is made up of an 
equal number of atoms of the metal called 
Calcium and of Oxygen atoms. A single 
particle of lime is represented by CaO—Ca 
for an atom of Calcium, and O for an atom of 
Oxygen. By referring to the table, then, we 
find 28 parts, by weight, of lime will contain 
20 parts of Calcium and 8 parts of Oxygen, 
though there are an equal number of each 
kind of atoms. 

58. Arriniry.—In section 24 we stated 
that the different kinds of atoms were held 
together by an unknown force, called Chem- 
ical Attraction or Arriniry. Now it is im- 
portant to get a clear idea of this affinity be- 
tween the atoms, for upon our understanding 
of this depends much of the pleasure and 
profit of studying Chemistry. Affinity may 
be decribed as a kind of love for each other, 
that exists not only between the single 
atoms, but also between groups of them. 

59. If we put sugar and water together, 
they will unite readily, because the 
particles of sugar have an affinity, or liking, 
for those of water; while, on the contrary, 
oil and water will not unite, because their 
particles have not an affinity or liking for 
each other. 

60. Camphor will not dissolve in water, 
because there is not this affinity between 
their particles, but there is an affinity be- 
tween camphor and alcohol, and they unite 





Perhaps the editors of that journal designs 


and form spirits of camphor. 


this as a feeler towards general reciprocity 





61. A substance may have a stronger af- 
finity or liking for one substance than it has 
for another. To illustrate this, we will sup- 
pose that two girls—Harriet and Jane—have 
some liking (affinity) for each other, and 
Jane they stand together talking. But 
Harriet Mary comes into the room, and 
Mary Harriet likes Mary better than she 
does Jane, (has astronger affinity for Jane 
her) and she immediately leavesJane 55,104 
and joins Mary. Here we have the Mary 
first company—consisting of Harriet and 
Jane—broken up, and a new one formed, 
consisting of Harriet_and Mary, while Jane 
is left alone, and she goes away by herself, 
or perhaps finds some other girl and joins 
her to form a new company. 


62. Now what we have supposed to take 
place among these girls, continually goes on 
between the atoms or particles of matter. 
Put camphor and alcohol in a bottle, and all 
through the bottle there will be compound 
particles of camphor and alcohol. But pour 
into the bottle some water, and the alcohol 
likes the water better (has a greater affinity 
for it) than it does the camphor, and each 
little particle of the alcohol leaves a particle 
of camphor and unites with a particle of 
water (just as Harriet left Jane and joined 
Mary). The little particles of camphor are 
then left alone all through the bottle, or 
wherever the water has gone, and we sée 
them in the form of a white cloud. If we 
let the bottle stand awhile, the camphor will 
settle at the bottom by itself, and leave the 
alcohol and water together. 

63. Saleratus is a compound substance, 
made up of potash (KO) and a gas, or air- 
like substance, called carbonic acid (CO,). 
The gas having some affinity, or liking, for 
the potash, has united with it in a solid form. 
But when we put some vinegar with the 
saleratus, the potash has a stronger affinity 
or liking for the vinegar than it has for the 
carbonic acid, and it leaves the latter and 
unites with the vinegar to form a new com- 
pound. The carbonic acid is then left alone, 
and it goes off into the air in a gas form 
again. Ifthe saleratus be placed in a tum- 
bler of water, and the vinegar then poured 
in, we can see the carbonic acid bubbling up 
through the water as it goes off alone, just 
as Jane went off alone when Harriet left her 
to join Mary. 

64. We mix cream of tartar with soda in 
making biscuits, and the same change takes 
place. Some soda atoms leave some of the 
carbonic acid atoms to unite with the cream 
of tartar particles, and then the carbonic acid 
atoms, being left alone, expand out into 
their natural gas form, and because they 
can not escape they produce little gas bub- 
bles or holes all through the biscuit. Upon 
the number of these little holes depends the 
lightness of the biscuit. We here see that it 
is by knowing something of the affinities or 
likes of the various substances that we learn 
to raise biscuits, &c. 

65. Well, strange as it may seem, Chem- 
istry is almost entirely a study of the affini- 
ties, or likes and dislikes, of the various 
atoms’and particles for each other. The 
Chemist wishes to break up or destroy one 
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compound body and produce a new one, and 
he studies what are the comparative affini- 
ties of the atoms in the materials he has in 
hand, and considers what atoms will unite 
together when he mingles together two or 
more kinds of materials. 

66. Another illustration will perhaps make 
this subject still more plain. We see Sexs* 
two boys,walking together in one place, 
and in another place two others— Jobs. 
When they come near each, we find that, by 
reason of some stronger liking (affinity), the 
first groups are broken up and two {eerse 
new groups are formed, thus: James 
If we were previously acquainted with the 
likings (affinities) of these boys we could 
have told beforehand what change would 
have taken place. 





Seasu Sreps.—We have received from 
D. A. Buckley, of Williamstown, Mass., three 
varieties of squash seed. The Albion va- 
riety he states will produce squashes of two 
hundred pounds in weight, and _ several 
squashes upon one vine, making in the ag- 
gregate about one thousand pounds from a 
single seed; which manifestly is some 
squashes if not some pumpkins. Allowing 
one hill to the square rod, this would give 
80 tons of squashes to the acre, which is 
at least four times the quantity we ever 
heard of. {But some things can be done 
doubtless, as well as others, and we shall 
certainly plant the seeds, and if our hill hap- 
pens to be covered with a number of good 
sized light houses in the course of the sum- 
mer, the public may know that the Albion 
squashes are in town, 

Mr. B. has 600 varieties of potatoes ob- 
tained from the bolls. The Stone Hill pota- 
toes yielded on an average 266 bushels to 
the acre, in afield of ten acres. He hasalso 
originated a large number of varieties of 
beans by judicious crossing. 





BOOK NOTICE. 
er 
BATTLES OF THE CRIMEA: including an Historical 

Summary of the Russian War, from the commence- 

ment to the present time : giving a graphic picture of 

the great Drama of War, its bloody encounters, thril- 
ling incidents, hair-breadth escapes, fierce enthusiasm, 
individual daring, personal anecdotes, etc., embracing 

a new plan of Sebastopol, its fortifications, batteries 

position of contending forces, siege-works, etc., and a 

map of the seat of war. New-York: G.S. Wells, 140 

Nassau-st. 

We are indebted to the publisher for a 
copy of the above work. The title-page 
which we have quoted gives its design and 
scope. The volume will prove an interest- 
ing one to all those wishing to read an ac- 
count of the stirring events that have recent- 
ly occurred in the Crimea. The accompa- 
nying maps are quite valuable. 





Werefer our readers to the advertisements 
of Bcok and Maps of the Eastern War, on 
page 381. They came in too late for inser- 
tion among the regular advertisements.— 
Among the latter will be found “A Valuable 
Farm for Sale,” “Fine Angers Quince Cut- 
tings,” “ Cherry Stocks for Sale,” &c. 
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"For the American Agriculturist. 
WATERLOO (N. Y.) CORRESPONDENCE. 
———— 

The thermometer on the nights of the 5th 
and 6th of February marked 22° below zero; 
on the 6th, in a bright sun, it thawed slightly 
before noon, on the south side of the house, 
while on the north side, throughout the whole 
sunshiny day, it only rose to 10° above 0—a 
consummation never before witnessed here 
under a February sun. Those two nights 
were colder by 8° than the cold night in the 
winter of 1835-6, and 16° colder than it has 
ever been since 1836. Good sleighing com- 
menced here early in December; with the 
mild weather in January it failed entirely, 
but since the first of February it has been 
good ; now, on the 10th, it was never better, 
with snow fifteen inches on the average. 
We have had no rain since winter com- 
menced, and very little for the last eight 
months ; but for the melting of the snow in 
December and January our wells would have 
failed. 

I can but admire the philanthropic enthu- 
siasm of your correspondent, F. L. Olmsted, 
particularly at this time when ‘a heartless, 
not to say unchristian, crusade threatens to 
disfranchise a large and useful portion of our 
race, even to its own last of kin. I repeat, 
it is consoling to see even one individual 
movement in the opposite direction, particu- 
larly when it is made so quietly, and so free 
from that bluster and pretension which char- 
acterizes so many of the doubtful charities 
and querulous movements of the day. 

The millions of unculvated acres of land 
in the United States offer a stimulus to agri- 
culture far beyond the physical capacity of 
the nation to improve it; hence the import- 
ance of foreign laborers, more especially to 
the farmers of the great west. °Tis true that 
the great army of emigrants from Ireland 
and even from Germany, have not been phys- 
ically broken in to general farming, and to 
American farming particularly ; but every 
man or boy below the middle age soon 
becomes, by good training under his mas- 
ter’s eye, a useful, if not an expert farm- 
laborer. Thousands of, bushels of wheat 
went into the ground last season in the great 
wheatfields of Wisconsin, “the harvest was 
great but the laborers were ®few.” Not 
enough expert hands could be hired at $2.50 
a day, board included, when money was 
worth 3 per cent a month, and not to be had 
even at that rate. Hundreds of German 
women and girls earned their dollar a day 
and board, during the long-protracted har- 
vest in that great wheat-growing State. We 
have only to point to our canals and rail- 
roads to illustrate the idea of the value of 
the Irish emigration to these United States ; 
and I would ask the congregated matrons of 
our land, what would not have been their 
toilworn condition, but for the importation of 
those females of the Celtic race, who now 
form almost exclusively the “ hired help” 
of almost every family in our land. 

In one reply to the queries of Mr. Olmsted 
I notice the remark that the “ Catholic Irish 
are more improvident and less susceptible of 
progress and improvement than the Protest- 
ant.” This assertion may be true in extenso, 





because the great mass of the poor Irish are 
of the Roman Catholic. faith; but as far.as 
my somewhat extensive experience extends, 
I have noticed that the educated Romanists 
will compare favorably, both in thrift, moral- 


ant sects of the same nation. 
N’Imporre. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
CARPETS. 
_— ai 

Noruine is sO soon observed on entering 
a room as the carpet. If that is nice and 
clean, there will be an. air of comfort about 
the room, however plain the furniture may 
be. On the other hand, if there is a shabby 
and soiled carpet on. the floor, if it is all 
askew, and half put down, the room will 
look uninviting and {cheerless, even.if the 
furniture is covered with damask... It is bet- 
ter to have no carpet rather. than one that is 
ragged and filthy. 

With proper care carpets can be made to 
last a long time. In the first place, moths 
must be guarded against. Every crack; in 
the floor ought to be filled with putty, and 
well dried. If there is not time to dry the 
putty, papers can be. laid over it,. Carpets 
should never be laid next.the floor. The 
sand wears them if they.are. A little straw 
or soft hay scattered on the floor does very 
well, but old straw matting, or drugget, or an 
old wool carpet does better. For very nice 
carpets, cotton batting, tacked between 
coarse, unbleached cotton, is the best thing 
that can be used. Experience has proved to 
me that carpets wear a third longer for be- 
ing wadded. The dust goes through to, the 
floor, and the carpet needs much less. sweep- 
ing than it otherwise would. A little damp 
grass, or brown paper sprinkled on a _ carpet 
when it is swept, saves the wear of it. For 
a nice carpet a broom should be kept which 
is not used for other purposes. Every spot 
should be washed off as soon as seen. 

Wool carpets should be taken up and 
shaken once a year, and, if the room is a 
common one, twice.or more. Whenever a 
carpet is taken up it should be carefully ex- 
amined, and if any places are burned or 
worn they should be carefully darned with 
the ravellings to match. A carpet can be 
saved very much by guarding the entrance 
doors with mats, &c., especially the. door 
leading from the kitchen. Where there is a 
small entry between the kitchen and a car- 
peted room, itis a good way to cover the 
entry thickly with straw,and put over it a 
piece of carpet or drugget. Even cotton 
carpeting will wear a long time over straw. 
This is much better than mats to take the 
dust from the shoes. Get a large pattern 
so as to have some left to repair with. _Much 
can be done by turning and mending carpets 
to keep them looking almost as well as new. 

No young lady ought to be married until 
she thoroughly understands this branch of 
housewifery. No matter if she expects to 
begin housekeeping with Brussels or Tapes- 
try, or Velvet, or Axminster carpets, put 
down by an upholsterer. She ought to know 
how to take care of them, and how to make 
a room comfortable, if in the reverses o 





ity, and generous impulses, with the Protest-_ 
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old Dutch carpet, whieh had been considera- 
bly torn in shaking, and was preparing to, put 
it down in our dining-room, when my daugh- 


ter, a girl of fifteen, came in, 


““ Why, mother!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you} 


don’t think of putting down that rag !” 

“ Yes, I do,”.L replied, “and I think. of 
having you help me mend it.” 

She brought her thimble and seated her- 

self to the work, but with small hopes of 
seeing anything decent as the result. I ‘cut 
out and put in pieces, enjoining it upon her 
to make every plaid match exactly. She 
made mistakes, which she thought were not: 
worth the trouble of rectifying in such an. 
old thing, but I insisted that it should all be. 
done as well as possible. After atime, she 
became as much interested as I had ever 
seen her in her prettiest worsted work. 

When the carpet was done we put it down 
over straw matting, and she was as particu- 
lar as myself to have it straight and smooth, 
with-every turn and corner exactly fitted. 
When ‘she heard {a;*member of the family 
say 
think it was a new one;” she felt fully re- 
warded for her labor. 

There is a prospect that our old carpet 
will last, not only this, but another winter. 
Then we trust the times will be better. 

M. H. 


For.the American Agriculturist. 
UTILITY OF THE ROOK. 


Although at certain seasons of the year 
rooks (crows) do considerable mischief, yet 
they usually make ample. compensation in 
the end, by destroying the grubs of the cock- 
chaffer and other underground-feeding  in- 
sects, which, if left to themsélvés, would 
entirely. destroy the crop which the rooks 
only partially injure. 

On some very large farms in Devonshire, 
England, the proprietors determined several 
years ago to try the experiment of offering 
a reward for the heads of rooks; but-the 
result proved destructive to the farms. for 
three successive years ; for nearly the whole 
of the crops. failed, and they have since been 
forced to. import. rooks and other birds with 
which to restock their farms. A similar ex- 
periment was made a few years later, inone 
of the northern counties, particularly in re- 
ference to rooks; but:with no bettersuccess, 
as the farmers were obliged to reinstate the 


ks for the preservation of their. Tope. 
ere Pre VHISTLER AT THE ow. 








How vo Treat your Boots a Suops 
wen PantiaLLy Buanep.—Somebody says : 
On one. of the.cold days, I pulled off mg bate 
and set them.close to a stove which was 
very, g0t. The room was filled with a smell 
as of something burning. Turning round, I 
po ag py a Le great rate. I 
seized them and immediately besmeared 
pa with soft Boap, pated which, ae 
to their hi eated condition, quickly dis- 

ar eres leather. When’ the boots 
became. cold the leather was softand pliable ; 
and, now, after'several days of subse 
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I had just spread out an 


How well your carpet looks. © I should | '- 





“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











ONE GENTLE THOUGHT. 


—e—— 


claiming, ‘‘ how. beautiful |” 


My soul thy sacred image keeps; 
My midnight dreams are all of thee ; 
For Nature then in silence sleeps, 
And silence broods o’er land and sea ; 
Oh, in that still, mysterious hour, 
How oft from waking dreams I start, 
To find thee but a fancy flower, 
Thou. cherished idol of my heart, 
Thou hast each thought and dream of mine— 
Have I in turn one thought of thine ? 


Forever thine myjdreams will be, 
Whate’er may be my fortunes here ; 
Lask not love—I claim from thee 
Only one boon, a gentle tear; 
May e’er blest visions from above 
Play brightly round thy happy heart. 
And may the beams of peace and love 
Ne’er from thy glowing soul depart. 
Farewell! my dreams are still with thee, 
Hast thou one tender thought of me ! 


My joys like summer birds may fly, 
My hopes like summer blooms depart, 
But there’s one flower that can not die— 
The holy memory in my heart ; 
No dews that flower’s cup may fill, 
No sunlight to its leaves be given, 
But it will live and flourish still, 
As deathiess as a thing in heaven, 
My soul greets thine, unmasked, unsought, 
Hast thou for me one gentle thought ? 


Farewell! farewell my far-off friend! 
Between us broad, blue rivers flow, 
And forests wave and plains extend, 
And mountains in the sunlight glow; 
The wind that breathes upon thy brow 
Is not the wind that breathes on mine, 
The star-beams shining on thee now, 
Are not the beams that on me shine, 
But memory’s spell is with us yet— 
Can’st thou the holy past forget ? 


The bitter tears that you and I 
May shed when’er by anguish bowed, 

Exhaleéd into the noontide sky, 
May meet and mingle in the cloud ; 

And thus, my much loved friend, though we 
Far, far apart must live and move; 

Our souls, when God shall set them free, 
Can mingle in the world of love. 

This wert an ecstacy to me— 

Say—would it be a joy to thee? 





For the American Agriculturist. 


Aunt Dorcas’s Reasons for not Buying a New Cloak. 


1. She thought her old cloak looked as 
well as it did last winter. 
2. It looked a great deal better than the 
meeting-house did. 
3. There was a prospect of an unusually 
hard winter for the poor. 
4. Her Railroad stock would make no div- 
idend at present. 
5. She could not get a cloak without us- 
ing all the money she had by her, or getting 
it on credit. 
6. She would not get a cloak on credit if 
she never had a new one. M. H, 





“Mother sent me,” said a little girl to a 
neighbor, “to ask you to come and take tea 
with her this evening.” ‘Did she say at 
what time, my dear?” ‘No, ma’am; ‘she 
only said she would ask you and’then the 


orthy,| thing: would be off her mind; that was all, 








~ | she said.” 


The Louisville Journal says: We defy any tasteful 
lover of poetry to read the following lines without ex- 


‘some of his other losses ; fc ; 
dentist, who filled the vacancy, and set his 





———= 
acs, MEPS OM Thy. CARTAT, 


A ‘good story is told of a lisping officer in 
the U. 8. Army, having been victimized by a 
a brother officer, (who was noted for his cool 
deliberation and strong nerve,) and his get- 
ting square with him in the following man- 
ner; the cool joker, a captain, was always 
quizzing, the lisping officer; a lieytenant, for 
his nervousness. bt 

“Why,” said he one day in the. presence 
of his company, “ nervousness is all non- 
sence! I tell you, lieutenant, no brave man 
will be nervous.” 

“* Well,” inquired the lisping friend, “how 
would you do, thpose a thell with an ineh 
futhee thould drop itthelf in a walled angle 
inwhich you had taken thelter from a com- 
pany of tharp thooters, and where it wath 
thertain that if you put out. your nothe you'd 
get peppered ?” ' 

“How,” said the captain, winking at the 
circle, “ why take it cool, and spit on the 
fusee.” 

The party broke up and all retired for the 
night except the patrol. The next morning 
a number of soldiers were assembled and 
talking in clusters, when along came the 
lisping lieutenant ; lazily opening his eyes he 
remarked— 

‘“‘T want to try an exthperiment thith mor- 
ning, and thee how extheedinly cool you 
can be.” ; 

Saying which he walked deliberately up to 
the fire burning on the hearth, and placing 
in its hottest center a powder canister, in- 
stantly retreated. There was but one mode 
of egress from the quarters and that was 
upon the parade ground. The astonished 
captain took one glance atthe canister, com- 
prehended his situation, and in a moment 
dashed at the door, butit was fastened on the 
outside. 

“Charley, let me out if you leve me!” 
shouted the captain. 

“'Phpit on the canithter!” shouted he in 
return. 

Not a moment was to be lost; he had at 
first snatched up a blanket to cover his egress, 
but now dropping it he raised the window, 
and out he bounded, sans culottes sans'every- 
thing but a very short undergarment; and 
thus, with hair almost upon end, he dashed 
upon a full parade ground. ‘The shout which 
hailed him brought out the whole barraeks 
to see what was the matter, and the dignified 
captain pulled a tall sergeant in front of 
him to hide himself. 

“ Why didu’t you thpit on it ?” inquired 
the lieutenant. 

‘“‘ Because there was no sharp-shooters in 
front to stop a retreat,” answered the cap- 
tain. ; 

“ Alll have got to thay, then, ith,” said 
the lieutenant, “ that you might thafely done 
it, for I thware there wathn’t a single grain 
of powder in it!” 

The captain has never spoken against 
nervousness since. 








Tue ToorHtess Parvent.—Our friénd P— 
has met with many losses in his time, and 


finally lost every tooth in his head. This, 


however, was more easily rémedied than 
r he employed.a 


jaws going again. 

Last season, P——— was attack t 
cholera, and his friends and the physician 
gave him up asalostcase. Ashe lay there, 
apparently upon his deathbed, the doctor — 
asked him if the medicines he had taken had 
in any manner affected his teeth. 

“T don’t know,” faintly whispered P——; 
“but you can see—they are in the top draw- 


tacked with the 





er ofthebureau. Mrs. P—— will hand them 
to ” 7 
The doctor looked upoy the double row of 












































grinders, as he held them in. his hand, and}. —— } 1 So-hed etermine 
Phew! — e-w! Julius Cesar ! Je-ru-salem ! 


then atthe patient, and a last, | with a "faint 
smile, said— I guess Ae’ live.” 


THE. DEACON AND THE TRISHACAN. 


A few months ago ; .as ey oe Ingalls, of 
Swampscott, Rhode-Island, was traveling 
through the western part of the State of 
New-York, he fell in with.an Irishman who 
had lately arrived in this country, and who 
was. in, quest of a brother that came on. be- 
fore him and settled in some of the diggins 
in. that vicinity. 

Pat was. strong, athletic man,a true Cath- 
olic,, and had never seen the interior of a 
Protestant Chureh. It was a pleasant Sab- 
bath,morning, that brother Ingalls. met Pat, 
et nquired the way to the nearest church. 

alts was a good pious man.. He. told 
Pai. he was going to church himself, and in- 
vited his new made acquaintance to keep 
him company thither, his place of destina- 
tion being a small. meeting house. -near by. 
There was a.great revival there at the time, 
and one of the deacons (who, by. the way, 
was Very small ip stature,) invited brother 
Ingalls to take.a, seat in his pew. He ac- 
cepted the invitation, and walked in, fol- 
lowed by Pat, whoJooked in vain to find the 
altar, et:. After he was seated, he turned 
to brother Ingalls, and in a whis er, which 
could, be heard all round, inquire 

* Sure, isn’t this a hiritic church * 

“ Hush,” said Ingalls. “Ifyou speak a 
loud word, they. will put you out,” 





© Diyil a word will I speak, at all, at. all,” | 


replied Pat. 

‘he meeting was opened with prayer by 
the pastor. Pat was eyeing him very close- 
ly, ke an. old gentleman who was standing 
in the pew directly in front of Pat, shouted 
“Glory !” 

“ His-t-t, ye clear aii ” rejoined Pat, with 
his loud whisper, which was clearly heard 
by the minister, ‘be dacent, and don’t make 
a blackguard of yourself.” 

The parson grew more and more fervent 
inyhis.deyotions, > Presently the deacon ut- 
tered and audible, groan. 

 His-t-t, you blackguard, have you no da- 
cency ; at ail, at all? said Pat, at the same 
moment giving the deacon a punch in the 
ribs:which caused him. nearly to. lose his 
equilibrium. 

The minister, stopped, and extending his 
hand in a supplicating manner, said : 

“ Bretheren, we can not be disturbed in 
this manner. Will some one put that man 
out ?” 

“ Yes, your riverence,” shouted Pat, ‘I 
will !” and suiting the action to the word, he 
collared the deacon, and to the utter horror 
and astonishment of the pastor, brother In- 
galls, and the whole congregation, he drag- 
ged him through the aisle, and with a tre- 
mendous kick he. landed him in the yestibule 
of the church. 

“ Be nor UNEQUALLY. Yoxrp ‘TocrTHer.”— 
The Detroit Advertiser relates an instance 
of an 6x being killed and a sled" broken ‘to, 





eces by a railroad car, pe all: ‘beca t 
or eal aot understand hee ihe fete 
case. were these. The team, cOnsisf- | 


- ‘of one English and oné French ox, dra 
1B iS avy tbat of wood ‘and “driven: b 


a 
age river, was crossing the track wi n, 
Ng a train of cars made’ its vay | 


driver, ‘in great excitement, im- 
a, ately ordered his oxen t6° chtick® "(the 
ers 
stn. him, and turning off. the’ track, saved 
eset from. mpd bit the English Ox, 
ng never studiéd thé" lan; 
fat on, and was rope 


oxen properly educated 


}him along then,” said the Captain. 


*haw.”) The French ox tndeér- | y: 


8, pressed. 





ie should be a wee to | Fame to have 
F 
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aint this afreezer' Such frosted windows ! 
such blue noses! such aching hands and fro- 
zen toes-es! Such tied up ears and stock- 
in’d feet, a fellow sees along the street ; 
such craunching wheels. and sorry horses, 
with ice all hanging to _probosces ; and emg 
vers buried in great coats, whole “@ 

stores around their throats ; ‘while, i 

from their nasal ti ps icy theum sy 
and frosty lids dull eyes o pet , as. fee By 
mutter they “ p’lang!” Each Je! u weeping ; ; 
tears falling, as though *twere but ‘a sorry 
calling ; he” tries ‘to swear ; but vain the 


sham ; in either sense his “ eyes to dat n(n).”! 
Your bearded’ traveler’ ‘Ss valanced p de- 
notes the fierce dégree of “ friz,” for whisk- 


ers dyed with care, ae ‘cost, ‘Dame Nature, 
gratis, dyes with frost ; untilthe chilly faces 
glow like uncooked meat, “garm™ with 
snow ; while girls, (dear creatures ') fur en- 
veloped, with nothing "bove the feet devel-|o: 
oped, (for they, poor souls, are so near froze 

up—to-day they can not lift their clothes 
up,) skip swiftly "long the icy pave, their pre- } 
cious little toes to save. 

You meet.a friend; he steps.and mutters : 
“It’s awful cold!” that’s all he utters; and 
so it is—too cold to talk ; too cold. to run, 
too cold to walk ; too cold to sit, too cold to, 
stand; too cold to hear or understand ; but, 
reader, 4 you need not be told that now the 
weather’s awful cold; nor need you (as we 
hope) reminding, that Poverty just now is, 
grinding ; the chill blast howling at the door, 
is loudest where the inmate’s poor. Oh! if 
his larder’s idle, empty, while yours over- 
flowing is with plenty; if shivering round 
him children cling, wile yours the song of 
plenty sing ; glad shall it be with you, when. 
old, if you but think “ poor Tom’s a-cold.” 

Halloa! what’s thist Gas going out! Is 
that, too, frozen? Shout, boy, shout! ma- 
chine’s breaking !—freezing—s-s-i-z-z! All 
that’s over.— Worcester Tran. 





ORIGIN. OF PHRASES 


“ He’s.cut a Dido.” I ” Itis told.in history, 


that Dido, a Queen of Tyre, about eight |‘phi 


hundred and seventy years before. Christ, 

fled from that place on the murder of her. 
husband, and with a colony settled on the 
northern coast of Africa, where she built 
Carthage. . Being in want of land, she bar- 
gained with the natives for as much land as. 
she could surround with a bull’s hide. Hav- 
ing made the agreement, she cut a bull’s, 

hide into thin strings, and tying them to- 
gether, claimed as much land as’ she could 
surround with the long line she had thus; 


made, ‘Fhe natives allowed the cunning): 


Queen to have her way,. but when any body’ 
played off.a sharp trick, they said she hadi 
“ cut a Dido ;” and the phrase has come up. 
to our day. 

“ Caught a Tartar.” In some: battle be- 
tween the Russians and the. Tartars, who, 
are a’ wild sort of nation in. the north of; 
Asia, a private soldier called out, *“ Ca tain, 
hold on there, I’ve caught atartar!” - P 
6é Ay, 
‘but he wont. let me !’” said the man ; and the 

t was the Tartar had caught him, So 

hen a man thinks to take Getter in, and 


al Rete. bit himself, they say, “He caught a, 


rtar.” 

“Carrying the war into Aftica.” “tone 
of the famous wars between Carthage’ 
Rome, about two thousand five hi 
eats ago, Hannibal, the Carthagenian fead-|- 
the most wonderful men ‘o} 
into Ttaly, aud for 
to. threaten the ci 
nding cou 






er, and one 
antiquity, led his hike. { 
several ‘years Scatime 


and ‘waste’ the sutrou 


Scipio, a Romar genera ; Saw the e necessity peets for 
of getting rid: of Hannibal. and forces. | a 


effect ; and inv all tin 


etch 











and) ‘what you may 


\temma? How m 

















Recensary for Hanniba 
efense. This s 







an enemy, by g his ow 
€ “ ¢arrying the war into Africa.” ~~ 
FRC GSTS idaho ca 
THE berets rae 
“ This is pleasant,’ o aime ou 
husband, taking his seat cos maf Holi 


ing-chair, as the things were removed. The 
fire glowing in the grate revedled a: i te 


neatly furn a Tet with all 
appliances o bE, si 
ness of the Pg Wa = oie nd 


iM 
ing WHat. he had 4 en nae ng, 
the delights of his own Whakaee: is pretty 
wife, Esther, took her work and:sat down by 
the table. 

a 4 is pleasant ip hares a ‘ate one’s 

o a_ Satisfact 
RiPted eer ieee sere The cold a4 
beat against the valli ws, and he thought he 
desi felt grateful for all his present com- 
orts 

“ Now, if we only had a piano,” exclaimed 
the wife. 

“Give. me the music of your own sweet 
voice, before all the pianos in‘creation,” he 
‘declared complimentarily, beside a certain 
secret disa gag etd that his wife’s thank- 
‘fulness did not, happily chime in with. his 
own. 

“Well, but we want one for our friends,” 
said Esther. 

‘¢ Let our friends come and.see us, andnot 
to hear.a piano,” exclaimed the husband. 

“But, George, everybody has a piano now- 
a-days, we don’t go iny - without see- 
ing a piano,” persisted the wife. 

“« And yet I don’t ae hat we want one 
for—you will have po time to.play one, and 
I don’t want to hear it.” 

“'Phey’re so fashionable—I think our room 
looks nearly naked without one,’ 

“T think it looks just f 

“ } think it looks very Slots want a 
piano apa ei ” protested Esther em- 
atica 
The husband rocked violently. 

“ Your lamp smokes, my dear, ” said he, 
after a long payse. 

“When are you going’ to get an“ astral 
lamp? Ihave told-you-a dozen times how 
much we needed one,” said Esther pettishly. 

‘Those are Mets pr ety lamps—I can nev- 
er see by an astra atap,” said her husband. 

“ But, e, 1 d6 not think our roon is 
complete without: an agerelAansp;” said Hs- 


ther sharply- 
and moved: uneasily i in his chair. 

“We want-tolive as-well as: others,” seid said 
Esther. 

‘°We want’ to live: within: our- means, Bs- 
ther,” exclaimed’ George. 

“T am sure we can afford it-as well auithe 
Morgans, and: Millers, and bo perenne 4 
not wish to appear mean.” 

: George's cheek ae 
“Mean! I am not’ méan!” he eried: an- 


gril 
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kering after fashionable necessaries * Could 
the real cause of many failures be known, 
it would be found to result from useless ex- 
nditure at home—expenses to answer the 
emands of fashion, and “ what will people 
think.” 

“« My wife has made my fortune,” said a 
gentleman of great possessions, “by her 
thrift and prudence, and cheerfulness, when 
I was beginning.” 

“Mine lost my fortune ;” answered his 
companion, “by useless extravagance ahd 
repining when I was doing well.” 

What a world does this open to the influ- 
ence which a wife possesses over the future 

rosperity of her family! Let the wife know 
me influence and try to use it wisely and 
well. . 

Be satisfied to commence on a small scale. 
It is too common for young housekeepers to 
commence where their mother’s ended. Buy 
all that is necessary to work skillfully with; 
adorn your house with all that will render it 
comfortable. Do not look at richer homes, 
and covet their costly furniture. If secret 
dissatisfaction is ready to spring up, go a 
step further and visit the homes of the poor 
and suffering, behold dark, cheerless apart- 
ments, insufficient clothing and absence of 
the comfort and refinement of social life, 
and then return to your own with a joyful 
spirit. Be independent; a young house- 
keeper never needed a greater moral courage 
than she does now to resist the arrogance of 
fashion. You know best what you can and 
ought to afford; then decide, with strict in- 
tegrity, according to your means. 





THE BEAUTY OF THE DEAD. 
——_>— 

Tuat celebrated painter, C. R. Leslie, R. 
N., in one of his lectures, relates the follow- 
ing singular facts: I knewa man of the 
highest order of mind, a man of fine feelings, 
but of great simplicity, and far above all af- 
fectation, who, standing before the corpse of 
his wife, said—* It gives me very pleasura- 
ble sensations.” And yet he had truly loved 
her. The lines in “The Giaour,” in which 
the present aspect. of Greece is compared to 
a beautiful corpse, are familiar to every read- 
er.. Lord Byron in a note to the passage, re- 
marks that “this peculiar beauty remains 
but a few hours after death.” But I have 
been.told, by those who are in the habit of 
making casts, that on the second day the ex- 
pression is generally improved, and even on 
the third day it is often still finer. I have, 
in several instances, been asked to make 
drawings ofthe dead ; and though in every 
case I have entered the room where the body 
lay, somewhat reluctantly, yet I have inva- 
riably felt reluctant to quit it. At Kreutz- 
berg, near Bonn, there is a church, under the 
pavement of which lie, in one vault, the 
bodies of twenty-five monks in open coffins. 
The dryness of the air has preserved them 
from decay, though the last buried has lain 
there for more than acentury. I visited this 
church with a party of ladies, who at first 
hesitated to descend into the abode of the 
dead. We all, = pont spk mye enw 
carrying a lighted taper, and such was the 
fascination of this singular scene that we 
lingered in it for sometime. The air. was 
perfectly pure, and we seemed to be in 
another world, with its own eternal interests 
e for the time all other interests. It 
seemed to us a mistake that death should be 
represented hy my and painters as a_hide- 
ous phantom. e could not contemplate 
those withered faces old men—for they 
seemed all old, and think of death otherwise 
than as a gentle.friend. Their. attitudes 
were varied, and all had a kind of grace, 
which, though we knew it to be arranged b 
their friends, seemed perfectly n tural 
One, the gardener, had a chaplet of withered 
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leaves round his head. All were clothed in 
the dress of their order, and their clothes, as 
well as their bodies, though the last were 
dried to mummies, appeared to be little de- 
cayed. The cast taken very imperfectly by 
Dr. Antonomarchi, from the face of Napo- 
leon, is more handsome than any bust or 
portrait of him, and, indeed, has the look of 
a much younger man than he appears in the 
latest portraits. This is easily accounted 
for. Illness has reduced the superabundant 
fleshiness of the lower part of his face, and 
brought it back to the condition of an early 
period; and death, by leaving the mouth 
slightly open, had destroyed that expression 
of wee, determination which the thin pee 
pressed lips give to every portrait of Napo- 
leon. The profile of the cast is the 8? 
perfectly beautiful profile of aman J eyer 
saw. 





SCHUYLER THE RUINED BANKER. 


——-~—— 


A New-York letter writer makes the fol- 
lowing comment upon the fallen fortunes of 
the celebrated Robert Schuyler : 


I passed the other day the splendid man- 
sion of Mr. Schuyler, whose stupendous 
frauds are so well known. It was closed and 
apparently solitary, though his family still 
reside there. What acontrast afew months 
has apparently made in that family! Its 
glory is dim. Crowds no longer assemble 
in the spacious parlors ; the coaches of the 
splendid and gay do not line the side walk; 
the brilliant lights and the dashing company 
no longer allure the crowd to herd around the 
curb stone—all is solitude. But what a les- 
son does this event teach. 

Mr. Schuyler had twocharacters. Inbusi- 
ness, on ’Change, at his rooms in the Astor, 
he was known as the high-minded, honora- 
ble, successful, pure-minded man, one of 
whom New-York was proud, one whom she 
delighted to honor. Now come with me into 
one of the least pretending streets in New- 
York. This house is as unpretending as the 
street. Mr.Spicer lives here. Let us enter. 
Mrs. Spicer and a family of children from 19 
and under, compose the household. It is 
said to be a singular family. Mr. Spicer is 
a singular man. No one ever sees him. 
The butcher, the milkman, the landlord, don’t 
know him. Mrs. Spicer does all the busi- 
ness. Mr. Spicer comes in late; he goes 
away early in the morning. 

He is a business man; he has so much 
business that he is never seen in his family. 
Remain there day and night, and you will 
never see Mr. Spicer. The daughters be- 
come young ladies. They are well educa- 
ted. They go out into society, but no one 
knows their father. Mr. Spicer’s name is 
not in the business directory. So have this 
family lived for twenty years in the heart of 
New-York! At length the elder Miss Spi- 
cer is engaged to a most worthy man. Itis 
needful to gain the consent of Mr. Spicer that 
the marriage may take place. 

A time is appointed, and the expected son- 
in-law is placed face to face with Mr. Spicer. 
He is told by the father himselfthat his name 
is not Spicer, but is Mr. Schuyler; that the 
mother of his daughter is not a wife; but if 
the daughter is taken in marriage the mother 
shall be wedded. The double act is con- 
summated ; the veil is removed, New-York 
agitated fora moment by the disclosures; 
an elegant house is taken on tht Meee rm 
street, and the family is launched on the 
waves of fashionable life. All the world 
knows the sequel. With so rottena founda- 
tion, how. could the superstructure stand ? 





Amusement in Nortu America.—In Salem, 
Massachusetts, after the heavy and deep 
snow fall, a man was discovered sticking 





sticks into a huge “ winter bank of snow.” 
On being asked why he amused himself thus? 
“Amuse !” said he, with a voice which be- 
trayed the deepest anxiety of mind. “Fine 
amusement! I have lost my shop—it used 
to stand somewhat near this spot.” —English 
Paper. , 





THE SOLDIER AMONG THE POOR. 


Sue Salut Public of Lyons (France) has the 
following: ‘‘ Three gentlemen who, though 
dressed in plain clothes, were, very evident- 
ly, from their martial aspect, and from their 
red ribbon at their button holes, officers of 
the army were, a few weeks ago, walking in 
the Jardinesdes Plantes. A poor woman 
with two children beggedalms‘ofthem. Two 
of them immediately gave her some money ; 
the third felt in his pockets, but found to his 
regret, that he had forgotten his purse. A 
little further on the three gentlemen were 
again solicited for alms, the beggar being a 
little boy, aged about nine, and as an induce- 
ment to them to give, the boy began turning 
head over heels before them. “ The little 
fellow gives me a good idea,” cried the offi- 
cer who had forgotten his purse ; “ I will bet 
you twenty francs that I can turn head over 
heels as wellas he does!” “ The thing is 
worth seeing,” said the other two, laughing, 
“and we take the bet!” Immediately, the 
author of the proposition proceeded, with all 
the ae of aboy, to execute the feat; and 
when he had done it he extended his hand 
for the money. On receiving payment of the 
twenty francs, he immediately gave them to 
the poor woman. Some persons who were 
present complimented the officer on his gen- 
erosity and skill. “Pooh!” replied he, 
‘there is not a soldier in the French army 
who would not, on such an occasion, be de- 
lighted to exercise the gymnastic skill he 
may have acquired in his regiment.” 





Tue Miserizs or Royauty’s Ceremonial. 
Tomwets.—And what a cruel ceremony was 
the dressing of that same Queen! When 
Marie Autoinette, in the days of her cum- 
bersome greatness, stood of a morning in the 
center of her bedchamber, awaiting, after her 
bath, her first article of dress, it was pre- 
sented to her, or rather it was passed over 
her royal shoulders by the “dames d’hon- 
neur.” Perhaps, at the very moment, a 
princess of the blood entered the room (for 
French Queens both dressed and dined in 
public), the right of putting on the primal 
garment of her Majesty immediately devolved 
upon her, but it could not be yielded to her 
by the “ dame d’honneur ;” the latter, ar- 
resting the chemise de la Reine, as it was 
passing down the royal back, adroitly 
whipped it off, and presenting it to the “ pre- 
miére dame,” that noble lady transferred it 
to the princess of the blood. Madame Cam- 
pan had once to give it up to the Duchess of 
Orleans, who solemnly taking the same, was 
on the point of throwing it over the Queen’s 
head, when a scratching (it was contrary to 
etiquette to knock) was heard at the door of 
the room. Thereupon entered the Countess 
de Provence, and she being nearer to the 
throne than the lady of Orleans, the latter 
made over her office to the new comer. In 
the meantime, the Queen stood like Venus 
as to covering, but shaking with cold, for it 
was midwinter, and muttering “‘ What an 
odious nuisance!” The Countess de Prov- 
ence entered on the mission which had fallen 
to.her ; and this she did so awkwardly, that 
she entirely demolished a head-dress which 
had taken three hours to build. _The Queen 
beheld the devastation, and got warm by 
laughing outright. —Habits and Men, by Dr. 
Doran. 





























Gutta Percaa.—In twelve years the won- 
derful utility of this new material has been 
established in very various application. But 
the gum would have remained compara- 
tively useless but for the inventive spirit 
which has subdued every difficulty of a ‘new 
manufacture. The substance is now ap- 
plied to the humblest as well as the highest 
purposes. It is a ¢lothes-line defying 
the weather; it is a buffer for a railway 
carriage. It is a stopping for a hollow. 
tooth; itis a sheathing for the wire that 
conveys the electric spark across the Chan- 
nel. It is a cricket ball; it is a life-boat in 
the Arctic seas. It isa noiseless curtain 
ring; it is a sanitary water-pipe. It resists 
the action of many chemical substances, 
and is thus largely employed for vessels in 
bleaching and dyeing factories ; it is capable 
of being molded into the most efficient ma- 
terials for multiplying works of ornamental 
art. The collection of gutta percha has 
given a new stimulus to the feeble industry 
of the inhabitants of Java and Sumatra, and 
Borneo, and a new direction to the commerce 
of Singapore. It has brought the people of 
the Indian archipelago into more direct con- 
tact with European civilization. 





Larv.—The Cincinnati Price Current has 
some interesting statistics on the lard pro- 
duce of this country. The number of hogs 
killed the last season and packed for com- 
merce is three millions. The average 
amount of lard, per hog, is 32 pounds. The 
total amount of lard in commerce is estima- 
ted at ninety-six millions of pounds. Of 
this amount, twenty millions are shipped 
from Cincinnati. England and Cuba take 
more lard of us than all the rest of the 
world. Each of these countries buy over 
eight millions of pounds annually. In the 
West Indies lard is very generally used as a 
substitute for butter. 

Lard oil is made more.extensively at Cin- 
cinnati than at any other point in the Union. 
Thirty thousand barrels of it are annually 
sent from that city. The demand for lard 
over the world is on the increase, and prices 
will probably be sustained. 





Hicxory Nur O1—A New Licut.—Hick- 
ory nutoil, considered equal to the best lard 
or sperm oil for burning and machinery, is 
manufactured by Mr. Warren Estabrook, of 
Dayton, in this State. The nut oil remains 
in a fluid state at a very low temperatnre, and 
it does not “ gum ” like the ordinary qualities 
ofoil. It is used in very delicate machine- 
ry, and when properly refined could be used 
by watchmakers. The pignut is preferred 
in the manufacture, on account of its thin 
shell, and greater abundance of oil material. 
Mr. Estabrook believes that oil manufactured 
from the ordinary shell-bark and large sweet 
hickory nut, would come into general use for 
the table.—Toledo (Ohio) Republican. 


Harp Times.—The receipts for the seven- 
teen operatic performances by the Grisi and 
Mario troupe, in Boston, are estimated at 
from $45,600 to $50,000. 

A mocking-bird was sold at auction in 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, for forty-seven dol- 
lars, and a pet poodle for twenty-five dollars. 

Newboryport Herald. 


} Markets, 


Remarxs.—There isno change since our 
last in the staple articles of produce which 
is rather a remarkable feature of record. 
The weather has been moderately cold and 
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fine for the season. At the south it seems” 
very genial, and we hear of peach and other 
trees in bloom, corn, peas, potatoes, &c., up 
in the gardens, and field planting going .on 
extensively. Would that we had their early 
springs, with an average of seven degrees of 
less summer heat. Our climate would then 
be delightful. oe 


—_———>————_ 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


Tuxspay, February 20, 1855. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The weather to-day is clear and cool, and 
the market unusually lively. The potato market ‘espe- 
cially, is exceedingly brisk, as there is a prospect of an 
advance in prices in a few days. The supply is very 
limited, and such is the cold. at the north and west, that it 
will keep them back for ten or twelve days to come. It 
is impossible to bring them to market except by railroad, 
and here the freight is no less than $1 P bbl. The sup- 
ply comes principally from New-Jersey. 

For the same reason apples are much higher, and very 
scarce. In butter eggs, and cheese, we find no material 
change. 

In all respects, therefore, the prospect is very flattering, 
and farmers will not be likely to find a better time to dis- 
pose of their produce than now. 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes— New-Jersey Mercers 





# bbl. $3 75@4 25 





Western Mercers...........+...-+. do. 3 75@4 00 
White Mercers.... ...........5.... do 3 50@— 
Nova Scotia Mercers.... .... .... # bush. 1 12@1 16 
New-Jersey Carters.............. # bbl. 3 75@4 00 
Washington County Carters........ do 3 50@3 75 
Rn acnctennich pobthesieatnadtie’ do 350@— 
WHOSUHER TROON. 65... ccceiecsccece do 2 75@3 00 
White Pink Eyes........ ......000 do 350@— 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... .......-..+ do 2 75@3 12 
pd aN eee do 2 75@3 00 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do 4 00@— 
Philadelphia sweet...... .......... do none 
Turnips—Ruta Baga...........-..++++. do 1 75@2 00 
WON Bes OSS ete caren das do 1 75@2 00 
WIN of bi a4. copia a> tien og > oc. <eeap do 1 25@1 50 
DPI VE IEO sé is v9 454.0910 Goya qopains do 450@— 
RG SOF rR RDA A ool do 3 00@3 % 
RE tase e es oe cs a pseec een nene do 3 50@— 
BINS Vee S07 tees capss cs gvese cote #P 100 7 00@10 00 
hatha Bi ie te Soc Face Pdoz 1 0@1 75 
DOW 66a Sede A i PAG # bbl. 1 75@2 00 
CUTNBOSG 6 826. VS. ARR do 1 87@2 12 
PORMIOR 6 iis Finn Sob 5 5S. Above ehayes's ci do 1 75@2 00 
FRUITS, ETC. 
Apples—Spitzenbergs............... # bbl. $4 00@4 50 
GrmeMINES. 2k. sais. 6 essa se SK do 3 50@4 00 
MPP... «>... c.cpblads akon che do 3 50@4 00 
BREWING is Vaid oinds «Kitt. Fedde do . 3 75@4 24 
Butter—Orange County.............- P tb. 25@30c. 
ee ree et ere: ee do 20@23c. 
NINES ccc shctce de: «gdobw ose ssc do 10@I1Ic. 
NG yas co we nse eer nes ccs scons anes P doz. 2@2c. 
—_— So 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 





‘Wepnespay February 21, 1855. 

Although the day is most delightful and most favorable 
for the market, we find it much less firm and active than 
last week. For some reason or other the market is over- 
stocked, and the butchers accordingly have things more to 
themselves. 

With the exception of a few animals the stock is very 
ordinary, the quality running mostly toextremes. Mean- 
er cattle we have never seen than in some of the yards, 
and better we may really hope to see ; the latter however 
bear a small ratio to the former. Ofthe choice kinds Mr. 
McConnel & Son had 58 from Ross Co., Ohio.. They were 
to have been in market two weeks ago, but have been 
kept back on account of the snow storm. . They were sel- 


_| ling at about llc. P tb. 


We noticed also a very choice lot, 14 in number, from 
Genesee Valley. . They were high fed.and very fat, and 
could not sell for less than llc.@12c. P ib. The owner we 
did not learn. 

There were also one or two pairs of very superior ani- 
mals. One pair from Tioga Co., fed by Mr. Pompelli, and 
owned by 8. Hand. Was held at $500. We have rarely 
'seen anything superior. There-was also the prize steer 


of the State Agricultural Society, an enormous animal 





to give $25 each for refreshments. 


The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 


Superior quality beef is selling at..... l@llic. PB bh. 
REE DRT BETO 12c. 
WAIGROMRY dG; issue es cdebend 9@10tc. do. 
Ween OE hn Bae eS eccee T#@%c. do. 
Us eccrine UN eiiee seb ce maces Sore fic. @l1le. 
Cows and Calves...........2s0..ccee0e $30@$60. 
WOON en Soiect css cccck ss 0c cn teaboctee 4ic.@6c. 
GOD Ei bos kee ors ERE $4@$8. 
MEINE, 0.0.0 ss\ncns acne aeablas sevceres 30,@T7e. 
The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : Se . 
Sheep and Lambs............s0.05 » act f+ <> 2705 
Raa dn os decent ocince + enandian eliansecys- ae 0 525 
WAGER dks 0 scicce Sind cekiednsis avs xodey<.+ 8S 
Cows. and Calves............%.-sccsenccesees 45 


The following sale were made at Chamberlain’s: 


460 Bee&l Cattle. «50:0... kee ee scsseebecs 8@llic 
73 Cows and Calves............00.s005 $25@$60 
ORGIES. &. £525 ash ite iis dos aoe $2@$8. 
SONS 5 52. Bie csi - etnias 44@7c. 
—_——_——— 
SHEEP MARKET. 
Wednesday, February 21, 1855- 


The Sheep Market is not as good this week as last. The 
supply on hand is large, and in fact quite overdoes the 
market. Mr. McGraw reports the sale of 10 sheep at 13c. 
# h—$100 50, and also the following sales: 





WEE GROG 66 i iiss. oSeive vin ct VB ASI $641 00 
BPE SAGE. «02st. ca ihale ddbdgubbmae annus 691 90 
DD 5x: 1GOei. uid. 00 ci stbating pele ace 127 00 
WOE AO) 6 0.00)s 6. cis 0. ob eiccee 0 abbhas davee 143 00 
MONE Bi iiiaetescstes seiduidapfocad ne tagt eee 219 00 
Sc, Mbgicssenk esha ance’ tea teanvcsane 540 00 
EE Man ns acinar uesice 0° 0.60 aie ee 32 00 
OP ON oc. ek cceccctcstecaseeee Ole 39 00 
616 $2,432 99 
Average P Head....$3 93 
N OW READY, 
THE 
BATTLES OF THE CRIMEA, 
Including a complete Historical Summary of the 


RUSSIAN WAR, 
¥rom the commencement to the present time. Giving a graphic 
picture of the great drama of war; its bloody encounters, thril- 
ling*incidents, hair-breadth escapes, fierce enthusiasm, individ- 
ual daring, personal anecdotes, etc. Containing a 
NEW PLAN OF SEBASTOPOL, 
11 by 22 inches, showing the City of Sebastopol, its fortifications, 
batteries, position of contending forces, and siege wn 
by an Artist who has been on the ground—and the only com- 
plete and reliable view of the Battle-Ground published. Also, a 
superb MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR, including the Cri- 
mea, Black Sea, Danubian Provinces, Russia, Turkey in Asia, 
and a Plan of Cronstadt, St. Petersburgh, ana a Ground Plan of 
the Siege Operations before Sebastopol. Also, an Engraving of 
the famous Charge of Light Cavalry at Balaklava. The Illus- 
trations were engraved expressly for the work, and are alone 
worth the price of the book. 8vo, 112 pages. Price 50 cents. 
. Published by G. 8S. WELLS, 
140 Nassau-st., New-York. 

(= Agents wanted for all parts of the United States and the 
Canadas. The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 

3” Publishers of newspapers giving the above one insertion 
will receive a copy of the book. —76n1163 


W AR! WAR!! WAR!!! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

WELLS’S NEW PLAN OF SEBASTOPOL, 
Showing the City of Sebastopol—its fortifications—Batteries— 
position of contending forces—siege works, &c. 

DRAWN BY AN ARTIST WHO HAS BEEN ON 
THE GROUND. 
Combined with a most superb 

MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR, : 
Embracing the Crimea, Black Sea, Danubian Provinces, Russia, 
Turkey in Asia a plan of Cronstadt, St. Petershurgh, and a 
Ground Plan of the siege operations before Sebastopol. The 
whole forming a most magnificent Map of the War Ground, fine- 
ly colored, 25 by 40 inches, making the only complete and relia- 

ble Map published. Price 25 cents. Published by ; 

8. G. WELLS, 

140 Nassau-st., New York. 
Dealers supplied on liberal terms. ? 
Agents wanted to sellin all parts of the United States and 

the Canadas. 4 

(3? Publishers of newspapers giving the above one insertion 
will receive a copy of the Map. —Tén1164. : 
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weighing 3,800 bs. It is to be raffied for this'evening, of 
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aspne o6ecee eeu F eeikes 
d Michigan, otra ee 
9 00 
’ : . 
Brandywine . = @. 
ee ad SSE, Sk Steir - - 
Pe _ Fc Srey, a eepeeere 9= — 
a IEY. « ». «0.0.0... Mage Saves Joba _-_— ae = 
Min idieh da heens esdesmisecp< -- 5 
Baltimore, Howard-Street......... ..... — —-@8% 
SS Seer ae — 
Meal, Jersey). ise. ds.dsscccts sees 437 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine. ...... ee 75 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine coe. Pe ch.— — @22 — 
OWheks, Write Getiesse. P bush. 2 50 @ 2 
Wheat, do. SG@m bowl) 2... 8 558 — 2 
Wheat, Southern, Waste... ee aT, om @ &< 
Wine a whe: RSG 
Rye, Northera: o..0.. 0.6. eee ees 25 _ 
Se eee i — @ 1 02 
Corn, Round White..................... ——@101 
thern White.................. —— @— 99 
Corn, Southern Yellow.....-........... — 9 @— 99 
Corn, Southern Mixed................... —-—- @—— 
Corn, Sh ME os ono cu subesyshien — 97 @~-98 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... —-— @-— — 
at RAD Ss ee Ae es 1% @— — 
Oats, er and Canal................... — 55 @— 57 
Onte; Mew-Jersey....--... 0... s cece ees — 55 @— 59 
nak deves oop opae sey escy: 0% — 65 @— 67 
Peas; Black-Eyed.............. P bush. 2 12 @— — 
North River, in bales si tae eens costars — 9 @— 9% 
Lumber— 
Timber, White Piné........... P cubic ft.— 18 @— 2% 
RS IN x cata hindi cali antin'> nbhen + pitta r= @— “4 
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strong, and has received a good common English education. He 
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TERMs—(invariably cash before insertion) : 

Ten cents pet Jine for each insertion. ‘ 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 

Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 

Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 











R SALE—A VALUBLE FARM, situ- 
ated in Willingford, New-Haven County, Conn., within 
halfa mile of the center of the village. Said farm contains 70 
acres, suitably divided into wood, pasture, meadow and plow 
land. A never-failing stream of water runs through it: On it 
is a fine Oichard of grafted Appletrees; also a variety of Cher- 
ty, Pear and Plum trees. Said farm is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is located on one of the pleasantest streets in the town, 
aud is’ one of the best farms in the county. The buildings-are a 
two-story dwelling with ell and wood-house, all built in the 
most substantial manner, four years since, and a barn 28 by 64, 
with cow-houses and waggon-house. There is a first-rate well, 
also water brought in pipes to barn and honse, and.capabable of 
being carried to every room mthe house. For further particu- 
lars inquire of ELIJAH WILLIAMS, on tlié premises. " 
76—80n1162. 


FINE ANGERS QUINCE CUTTINGS, 
; from one to two feet in length, for 
SEVEN DOLLARS PER THOUSAND 
READY PACKED, 
At the South Norwalk Nurseries. 
GEO. SEYMOUR & C@., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 





Address, 
76— 88n1163 


O. NURSERYMEN.—10,000 CHERRY 


STOCKS for sale, in prime order, 2 ‘and 3 years old, stocky 
én — for working this season. WM. 5 
‘6- 


Ps FARMERS.—A YOUTH 16 years of 
Cc 





Morristown, N: J. 





is desirous.of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
ulture, and wishes to connect himself with a competent, 
and energetic Farmer. - He is robust, healthy and 
grespectably connected, and wishesto remain with a pleasant 
mily where he will have ae of farm-work and good treat- 
ment until he is 21 years of age. His object is to becomea 
armer. Address YOUTH, at this Office. 73-77 


(PURE BRED ANIMALS 


; PRIVATE SALE. 
Mount Fordham, Westchester County, 11 miles from City. Hall, 
New-York, by Harlem Railroad. 


Having completed the sale of my domestic 
animals, as advertised in Catalogue of 1854, (excepting the Short 
Hom _—- BALCO (9918), and at ying highly remunerative— 
for which patronage I feel grateful, not o sy BoP to the public of 
most every State in the Union, but to the uba, and 

e Sandwich Islands—I will issue, about the Ist of MARCH 
next, aS CATALOGUE FOR 1855, consisting of Short Hommad 
butis,: hich bel nd 


and bull calves, (some of which ong ie. ey Lie Fe 





rt associate, Mr. ; North Devon b ves, 
uthdown rams, Suffolk, Berkshire, he, now 
ae deli . of almost all ages, arid both sexes. This Cat- 
bogne will be illustrated with portraits of my Prize animals. 
ost of the original animals of my bre lishment. 
were selected by me, in Engiand, ii in a pores au ey in re- 
ference 


to qeality, | inmy jadg pied MORES. of 


this count: 

January 
HORT. HORN. BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thorough 








, 1855. 





d SHORT hae: BULLS; ages 
four a or wet of SP igliioas moni colo ors—roan, 
pn a TR ne a ee nenisen a son aid Vane Tem- 

im m beta 
, esata JOHN R. PAGE, 
a Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. ¥. 





near SUPERSEDED. 
it nt Farmers is invited to ase nam 
getables that are grown in rows, as soon as the oe 
It cuts up the weeds within a half ‘ineh 
hint ering corres it or injuy ae - 
VED THAT, ONE. MAN CAN.DO. Sas 
eroxN DO WITH HOES, ‘and do it better. 
Turnips, iriaig ind all garden’ 


Pb. — 1@— 19) 





AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 
CIRCULAR. 


pati in, Se on at 


f ear_I haye _in- 

¥ cattle b ’ 

oy Orr del tise ameourd pdinoe of eo 
@— 20 Hed Bok ‘hy sr has »been,..“*.Not until 


‘ween fir 
oe breede woul come for in sufficient ® of Bei 
e the work, bi iensig oases rye 
, ect ag . an extent ent 19 war 


to. buy the. 

rant the expense of its ication,” The yolume of 
Miaka Herd Book, whie which 1 ary 0m 
ixidebted vg Fass in the "cost of the book itself, ge ted 


in time and labor I spent upon it 
ee » National Cattle Show,” held at Springfie Ohio, 
Short Horn were mobile 
pe or tvely twelve oy RBs and the Cauadas, e subject of 4 - 
Americin Herd 


dise oy Ther mit 2 agreed tht that, with so large b 
them. was at, W so a humber 
sah 4 : ad bred bred inthe United 


“pA eas are 
e Canadas, a Herd Book, Book, devoted 
Sree s Catt, was mpetntivel a minded. hé ex 
snd trouble of transmitting England, atid Led 
fas nah gt mh 6 Volamipons English ‘Book. ay, Re 
east one ed sag soe’ ye no Songer bay oe 
re d fentic 7 sy t hi whi . Ses 
aving a domes! “ph at hand, on e requi 
be and that sliab 








tion can. be o| of a réliable chatacter, a 
Boo, is indispensable. 
aed of the wt ent of the gentlemen en- 
breeding Short, Horn @ alluded to, t with 
an indfvidual Solicitations, "which ive Sey aa aay 
beookers 4 during the past year, I 
Prospectus, ay asecond volume. 4 4 ofthe the American I ‘Hera Books" 
and to request you fe: 
me. at your ear jest pa sana og you ean in x ee 
lication by sending’a record of your our apimels for 
docientte the nua “* os volumes of She b book you m ee 
size of t work will, of Gou e nu i- 
oie noeth Stored, which, if this ppureuniity is seroma the 
breeders enerally, will. be. several hundred pages oepare, fad 


illustrated with portraits of such animals, operty 
the owners may Be desirous to have wineertele ey fi honttching the the 
cuts for the purpose. 
I shall also give an account ofall the — importations into 
the United States. A copy of pers te 
herd will be given, whenever they ca “plial ined, togethe 
with the account of their sales, the prices at which they: Were 
urchaser’s names, &c. dn short, every matter of. my 
~s relation to them, so far as it can A obtained, bed be 
pers relasivd $0 to onch informat; fallyre- 
oskvedt ent to my Post-Office dddross &t at ice Rook, 

Anat is necessary that I get amine first of March a 
you will oblige me by replying immediatel rming m: 
whether you will have-your cattle record “and if so, what the 

robable number will be, and the ‘number of volumes you will 
e. The ‘yecording-fee for EACH animal will be fifty cents ; 
the price of the book five dollars. The recording fees will be 
ted fo be rex be remitted in-advance, when thé pedigrees of the 

pei agent forwarded, and the book paid for on delivery. 

If, by any casnalty, the book should not be issued, the ad- 
vance money will be papery re refun' 

here may be aslittle uncertainty as possible, E-wish that 
the reply to this may be as prompt. as convenient, that I 
know whether I shall be Neen a ot in undertaking the work ; 
I will give you notice of the fact as early asthe of Fe 


sO, 
ry, 1853, on receiving which, yo peuerees and insertion-fees 
wil be required to be sent i ftmnoupa tae 
Very Hespectisly hone 
WIS er ALLEN. 

Buffalo, Black Rock Post-Office, N. ¥" beet 

P: 8.—As I can not be Resentaeetl to know tho in Sl 
of eyery Short Horn breeder inthe country, you will oblige me 
by sending one of these Circulars to every y breeder wi with whom 
you.are acquainted, or to whom’ you have sold Herd: Book”’ 
animuls, and give me a list of others, that I may sexd them a 

circular, so as to give as extensive information as Er. 4. on 

the subject. 

(= Agricultural papers throughout the Unitéd States: givi giving 
the above Circular one or amore con icuous insertions, shall be 
entitled to receive a cop’ Book when ‘soued Aside 
from this, they will co or a favor on theirseveral su rsin 
thus giving them notice. 7101140 


Bp eeeees SUPERPHOSPHATS, ‘PE- 





RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, ay Aten &e., 


Bie NY. 


ERTILIZERS.—Bone. Dust, - Guano. 


Poudrette Plaster, and . r Phosphate, ail warranted 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 


Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON 
Mee YO 1 No. 5t Wall-st., Now-York 


sale b 
bie Sas ys 189 and 191 











57 
(GF UANO OUTDONE,—THE GAS 

WORKS TURN®D TO GooD ACCOUNT, .., 
Cc. B. be de has the pleasure of announcing to 

o. other farmiers who may wish to pre er 

fendo t nary A, hen, during the past year, succeeded in 
turing from the gas works, in around New-York 
superior quality of Sulphate of Ammonia, in large quantities, 
and he is now prepared to furnish 
C. B. BeEBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
my iy charges hte f ees bes is mp see 
the most valua olnepotiony in Perpyian 
concentrated fertilizers Prine. i per ton.” ‘PeBbEe BS 


perphos' arranted to 
EVENTEEN PER CENE OF AM eta irs 


Agricultural Societies and dist 
= riments ate daring the ast 5 conan. and with 


veral ot these.’ 
whe lage efor the p 


i hi nam fast w t hat t rts to 
aring e just what it purpo: 

fowl unas j Pe taemek tre 
C..B. DeBURG, No. 1.SUPI -HATE ORL 


te Pamphlets with ‘instructions for its use, &c., wi sent 
on application. BURG, W: iamsburg, N. 
70—82n1151 and M anufacturer. 





QSIER WILLOW, &C.—The subscriber 
will eee of the SALIX VIMIN ALIS, the best 


be spr: eal ao s of e continent d 
ear, 
= adresse i the sub meter are king P. Willinips, 








PATENT TRUCK ©O ULTIVATOR. 
ers and 
ttnohine tn er appli "for) for tending by hand pein 
ate 
m injuring 
WITH ONE OF THESE MACHINES THAN ‘SIX 
a AR Te 191 oe N.Y. 


bi mat are ope, re invited to inet & a 


wettest witne 
‘Also’ psibtien of Pruit gs ‘and. Native Grapes, 

ae nes sent on Ap} on. : 8, Pp: UGH. 
W-8Ini1is Hillside Nurseries, Albany, N. ¥. 









































Agcicultarél ‘Treplenients, 
aa—eewTwernans oes es ee eee ene 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


, eee offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ment 


FAN MILLS—Of various kinds, for “ite 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- |. 


ry large grain planter should 8S. e of the best 
patterns, embracing several vesigttbe sit ‘aan and wli-che mos most 
valuable improvements. 


QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 


lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several he pat- 

a ane improvements which them by far thie 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
large astortment and of the best and latest im- 

peared hin s. 
GRAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
bate) at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 

or Steam Power. 
Le MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


TATER RAMS, SUCTION; FORCE and 

. Endless-chain Pape; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &e. 

ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 

Pee Ra made expressly for the California and Oregon 


DRANG TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
HRESHERS AND. FANNING-MILLS 


combined, 
eight horses to drive them, with corr horse powers. 
These are the latest imeeopeds patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 112, 124, | ¥ 
D7; 15, 18, 18%, 19, 19%, 20, A 1, A 2, Nos. 50,60, and all other 


i OWS—A large variet' seule gute i 
which are the most a; Side-hill 
Doublé-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Se Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron.and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 
of ull sizes.and great variety of patterns. 
ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse we, lement. or Machine re- 
a a Vp P yt TION "Fan or GARDEN. I would 
to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VaOTARE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
fos esa tar and boiling food for 


stock. 
OKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
note. AvG GURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Picks a, 


, Wheelbarrows, Harrow: 

vators, othe piirindstones, 

and me Dl, eee 

3 sp, Genienenea } Field Rollers, Mow- 

i he Mfuctiags A Ohires Cheese Presses, Portable 
orees, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 

er Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 

ests. 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Gotton Gins, 
“Shingle oe [mead n Gear. 
ie Pare re Cloth, 
and Manure Fork’, *Belsing or Machinery: ke. 


RL. ALLEN," ; ss 19 and 191 Water-st 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 


Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow. Sweet- 
scontod Vern, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Ta’ Oat and 
purrey 


Red and White Clover. 


is y 

* “Alyske Clover, 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


ELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 


best Field Seeds, pure and peeeeaty fresh, including 
Winter and Spring heat of rte best varieties. 
Winter Rye 

Barley. 

Buck wies 

rarest choice kinds. 


Sone of great vari 7 
ing and Winter Fetches. 
BEETs, Capnote, Parsnips, and all other useful Seeds 


the farmer #: and planter. 
ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 


assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, _ imported and home grown ex- 


pressly for my“establishment 
ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osa e, Or- 


, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Beitiet, Corn, Cotton, Flax; Canary, Hemp, Rape’ and 





IT TREES.—Choicé sorts, including 
boy a. Pear, Qaiice,; Plum; Peathi, Apricot, Nectarine, 
Orrmaras TREES AND SHRUB- 

—Orders received for nem the native Forest Trews 
Shrubs a for such ~“—r ands s 409 and 191 
LEEN, 189'and 191 





OR SALE, AT ae SOUTH NOR- 


VALE fh x 0% 2 fine: 
freives Coane” $ rea ae 


_AMBRIOAN: AGRIOULTU! 


4 


of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to.| ¢ 


| ae 


r dozen: ino tae Waite not 


Dive MACHINE was patented in 1852, a 
ligent farmers for two seasons; and-se- superior hés it prov 


sirhie ‘superiority cons 


Owing to the form of the knife and its = patent, it does 
The gearing being h ‘hem $4 hort horizontal shaft s and justly bal: 
ess anes t 


3d. ring 
curyed line. and with on: 
motion, in consequence of the knife 
ous aes to Mowir 


she 
6th. A 


when thrown out of gear; to be driven over the fi 


Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 


han any other xe mj 


without the necessity of wing Machine it through the arms ofthe the Ging .-W et ores is" : coy Groat eae eantess dad Rafa 


4t) é knife:to stfficie’ 
jh thes ues per ho per ont: oor other i knife-to play-with the cit to walk at the rate of four miles 
Sth. A oh smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring ante, whi 
Lmaphine eli 


ing- attached when required, thus maki 
7th. A renping board is inade ye the most perfect manor” and is gua 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., 


THE : MOST PERFECT ‘his YET INVENTED. 
and has been used by a large number of intel- 


itself over all others, that it is now greatly. preferred wherever 


ists : 
is. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as wélbas rr 


even in the 
| enables the mower to run’ trié in a’ t or 
it also runs with much less.-noise,. and 


= 





it rapidity to do its work well, at a s) 


ie peeps 
at aoa 


New: Yodk 


hich runs parallel with the ariviae-s 
or along the road as readily as if hou’ 


it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
teed to give satisfaction. 











Ast SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
ful, hate yet "eens of § ie Ineninae, eae beanfi: 


cal wort HUNDR scattered into 19 ‘ifterent 
States the past. se istactin, m inexperienced hands, and 
nearly ail givi or sti action, “soutine from 50 to 600 acres 
proves it not serviceuble, 


easy Managed. ao saves: not only the hard tc of raking, but 
lays the eh in su ch good ord Pofte to save at least another 


Mt Sw aB at 0 BE A GOOD, DURABL 
le RAB. 

SELF-RAKING woe ie Thave ‘also succeeded in Ps 

peek pabwing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowi mg Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, ‘and on Mowini Per, $5, for cas ie 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mowets 120 

&= Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid spplipations, 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are rione. . 8. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854, (67-88 


MMAACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Le’ N.H ETT ufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Mac! the most ap- 
font style, simple construction, ant. effective and firm opera- 
= to be 1ound in the country ; ater ising emg oe sets for 
hen and blind, —— uilding, bed- 
wea isa wove heads ae a he anh doubie-enemag. 
chines jar merit, such as for single and double enenins. 
Seti od aki making. from one to four tenons at the same operat 
of any width, size, or length, on large.or small timber, with rel 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cu with which the xg 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whe: hether.sq en 
at the same operation we in thi om — hsm, aos 


pda aged rage il ae a Rote 
Ww S, ‘orn Mi, 
hand ary ne on Howting Sar Mls for uring aC Shufting” 


Hangers, Pullies, and M Mill Geari of oh pees 
“ en : capt BUCK, 





c-care, doors, sas 
carpenter work, &c. 


WM. DU 
AGENTS—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st. ; om 


henck 
168 Greenwich-st. ;. Andrews: 7 +st.; wrence 
ety eee asiciadede a 


JRARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madeyby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the easé with which it is 
applied, arid the powerful stimalns it gives to vegetation, ‘rén- 
ders it the cheapest dnd best manure in the world, It causes 
plants to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield “heavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, arid unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought’ in direct ‘cotitact ‘with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to minure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city $3 50 per Mg ~~ fen 





barrels. 1 barrel, 2barrels, $3 
ees on, oe arrels, $300. A et with information aid 
directions mt grati¢ and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI ee COMPANY, 
rtland-street, facet FI 
WN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 


scasa ciety nee oe 
peta sieeege 
seiner Sian ie eho 









iisogrren 
Coin. 


61-16 


t also simple and : 


FORSE POWERS THRESHE 


SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chiain oF R 





of our own Manufacture, both si 
‘amt two Sg which has never in 
apie. aarengih. Lereey = End ———. Fa The y ate x 
approved wherever the 
2: Ered b us Power, for one to four. yare 
- 


Wheels,” 
Bowes a one to four horses. 


at oer ee 


wholly ofiron, and ad see to Rc 
Le t-iron large Cog. W' 


y's Cirealar 
wt six horses. A new and 
4 tomble’s Trimble’s Iron-swee 


tare 


[a 
Pee oe, O'S Ov ershot 


eshing lean with gr 








DnECTIONS FOR THE USE. OF BU. 


ANO.—A A full, and nd minute des description ofthe sneer. 
and soils'to which with 
thos for ie spplicatoa, a bi 96 pages, and can besent 
Kx" HS i 1. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Watersst. 
PEBCVIAN | GUANO,—-Fitat, qi quality of 
— SP ELLEN. 189 j and 191 ad 191 Water-st. 
A yas No. 191 1 Pomstoirect, 


Importer ust Dedier fa PA 
description. Partic attention paid to orders. =. 26-77 


JHE MOST be inti nest oo. fies FER- 























of the 
hick are the — 
among and Blue stem. 

































































their pt ns | ments, and all matters g to 
= att their eda new ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 


ax RICAN AGRIOULTURIST. 


— SS Scanners semen p ee 


~ PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 





THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 
—_——@——— 


The American Agriculturist, 


,| 4 weekly, Periodical of 16large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 
N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume —e a 


375 
Cloak, Aunt Doreas’s réasons for notbuying a anew....378) Complete index. © 





Captain, thpit OM it. scserscvennnederecers aeBI8. It.is beautifully printed. With, type.cast cenit for it, and on.the best of clear.white paper,..with. 
COLBMEB. cc ccccccns csecse Pgs ep i ldta ns Tho pacGee ene 377 | wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
Cow, apriceless..........++te.-+-sssseecessenseensees 373} A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully. amplified at the end of each half yearly 
D and the Irishman .++-379 
@ACON ANG TNE LTISDIMAN....ceen ness -ceeeerssevee volume, for the bound work. 

Dead, the beauty of...........-.. .sssseeee <osigs veshee 380 
February, Hints for............c0c0.0.5 secseeeeceeees 375 COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 
Fuchsia Dominiana......-.-4-+- +++ sserenee esses ores ro Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
— manele th OEE INNINs £ Rntg inoue s 4 + be Sewesp ~ and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
Palen, the totes. js cavdenrne ncn m8 | woes = ea Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
Gudiibacerstenes iti oah-aue-sope-qean ae CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 
Poultry, Information wanted..... .... ....-.,esee0ees 376} The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
Reaping Machines, etc................-..sseeseeeeees 371 | to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and rehably advised as 
Royalty, the mniseries of.... ..... 2... sees ceeees eres 380 | to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market’ Reports alone, 
Rice, new method of irrigating ..... .............+++ 375 | has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

ee re a 2, eee es Sat ae 378 
pi + ‘eee pagar eee? Wr ee m| _ SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 
Spring, approach Of.......52..00. 0.0 o cece te ce eeeeee 375] The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
ee ee ee ae ee 377 | awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
Schuyler, the EEE RE a | 380 paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
Seldieeamong the poor..................2.-..cececee 380 | mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
Top-dressing for Grass Lands................--.e+++s 375] and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
Thought, one gentle (Poetry) effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
Tobacco, management of.......... ...sseseeeeeeeeeree same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 
we isons ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 
Wife, the eaniie of. ..............................979] ‘The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
SiN eh lated thant trian 3, pat ops ot vrei 379 | up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has’a 


higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ns | 117 tO the great business of Agriculture. The es as well as the out-door work of the farm 

will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community. will be 
Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &. | ++i.4 by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
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